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1930 
BECKER OVEN CAPACITY 


During the past year, 754 Becker Type By-Product Coke 
Ovens were placed in operation or under construction. 
These ovens will have an aggregate annual carbonizing 


capacity of over 5,948,000 tons of coal. 


Annual Coal 





Carbonizing 

No. Capacity 

Plant and Location Ovens Net Tons 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. 77 570,000 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md. 61 353,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Colo. 31 273,000 @ 
Consolidated Gas Company, Hunts Point, N. Y. 37 320,000 | 
Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Michigan 11 35,000 4 
Donner Hanna Coke Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 51 359,000 : 
Hudson Valley Fuel Corp., Troy, N. Y. 31 266,000 a 
Illinois Steel Company, Gary, Ind. 138 1,230,000 ; a 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Woodlawn, Pa. 81 852,000 a 
New England Fuel & Transp. Co., Everett, Mass. 149 1,117,000 | 
Providence Gas Company, Providence, R. I. 25 188 000 | 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 37 170,000 

Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 25 215,000 
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You Never Can Tell 


Where Lightning Will Strike 


Joseph T. Ryerson, who founded this 
business in 1842 adhered strictly to a 
policy of concentrating his purchases 
with those who not only had the desire 
but also the ability to take care of him 
in an emergency. To this fact alone he 
attributed the life of this organization 
on at least two occasions* many years 
aso. 

There is little doubt but that an under 
market price may be secured occasion- 
ally by shopping around. A few dollars 


*The Chicago Fire. Panic of 1857. 


a chance taken on 
But that is only 


may be saved .. 
quality and delivery. 
half the picture. 

No one knows when a general condition 
or some business influence; some in- 
vention or new situation in the industry 
may bring embarrassment. We all ex- 
pect good business and continued suc- 
cess. But at best, even when the horizon 
is clear, it pays to buy from a strong 
dependable House that can cooperate 
with you when necessary. 


A few of the 1,001 products always in stock, offering the opportunity to combine orders, deliveries, 


checking, and clerical work. 


Immediate shipment is assured. 


Bars Sheets, Full Finished Strip Steel Forging Bars Concrete Reinforc- 
Structurals Refined Iron Rivets and Bolts Babbitt Metal ing 

Rails Screw Stock Boiler Tubes and Tool Steel Firmtread Plates 
Plates Turned, Ground and Fittings Alloy Steel Small Tools 


Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Polished Shafting 


Welding Rod 


Allegheny Metal Machinery, etc. 


Josep T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Newark, 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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This Week 
in Steel 


AS New York erected its last skyscraper? 

Is the industrial Middle West so over- 

built it will require no more factories? 

Are the’ transcontinental railroads 
through building bridges? From deep inside 
their blinders the jeremiads of today shout a 
hoarse yes, but the usually-farsighted Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. is betting $32,000,000 they are 
wrong. In acquiring the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
and continuing negotiations for three New York 
district fabricators Bethlehem (Page 15) allies 
itself more closely with the building industry, 
stakes much of its future upon it. 


Few mergers have been so rich in human 
interest. In contracting a marriage with Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall, owned by the royal family of 
American industry—the Mellons—Bethlehem 
becomes an in-law of American Rolling Mill, 
Alan Wood Steel, Koppers, Pullman, Aluminum 
Co. of America, the various Gulf Oils. ... Signi- 
ficantly, Bethlehem first became a commercial 
producer of steel when it pioneered the Grey 
mill and its special sections. ... And where is 
steel so personalized as in building, which in 
1930 became the premier consumer of finished 
material? The automobile and freight car de- 
clare their origin, but their manufacture is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. The steel lines 
that convey water and oil and gas are out of 
sight and hence out of mind. But when a beam 
is hoisted to the twentieth floor or a bridge is 
cantilevered across a stream—there is some- 
thing to conjure with! 


Nearly All Quiet on Merger Front 


Eventually there is a Washington angle to 
every merger of importance, and this concen- 
tration of a million tons of structural fabricat- 
ing capacity may be no exception. However, 
Washington, eager to restore confidence in busi- 
ness, is likely to make no false moves, it being 
recalled that the federal trade commission’s 
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complaint against the absorption of Lackawan- 
na and Midvale by Bethlehem in 1922 still is 
unfinished business. . .. The legal benediction 
pronounced at St. Louis last week over the con- 
solidation of the Standard and Vacuum Oil com- 
panies helps mellow the atmosphere, but at 
Youngstown there still is strife in the air, plain- 
tiffs in the Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube merger 
suit filing (Page 15) their bill of exceptions to 
the Jenkins decision, aggregating 10,000 pages. 


By-pass Railroads but Not Steel 


Speaking of Gulf Oil, its refinery project on 
Neville island, near Pittsburgh, is an excellent 
illustration (Page 25) of the manner in which 
the railroads are being by-passed. Pipe lines 
convey crude oil to the refinery; barges carry 
the finished products away. Either way, steel 
benefits. ... Past Neville island last year floated 
more iron and steel (Page 62) than in 1930, 
despite the depressed activity... . . A still greater 
tonnage will be barged when National Tube 
rounds out the distributing center for pipe at 
Memphis for which it has acquired (Page 16) a 


10-acre site. Some of this pipe may ulti- 





Not a robot or a character out of Jules Verne’s 
uncanny novels, but a welder at work on a tank at 
the Pittsfield, Mass., works of the General Electric 
Co. 
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mately be fabricated by a Texas company which 
has installed (Page 38) a number of modern 
types of machine tools for forming, shearing, 
sawing, punching and kindred operations. 


Wanted: More Bulwark, Less Bullwork 


How apt, these colorful words of a speaker 
at the recent convention of the Gas Products as- 
sociation in listing six specific pitfalls which 
changing market conditions have laid (Page 
18) for the executive. First of the six is ‘‘vol- 
ume madness’’....A highly desirable bulwark, 
as one eastern economist sees it (Page 16) isa 
growing sense of social responsibility which in- 
dustry is acquiring, especially in regard to 
wages and conditions of employment....Sucha 
responsibility is evident in the British iron and 
steel industry, whose leaders are already plan- 
ning on the 1932 meeting of their institute 
which is to be held (Page 17) in the United 
States. ... Another international gathering of 
note is the foundry congress scheduled for Milan 
next September (Page 16). 


See Only the Hole in the Doughnut 


Favorable indicators are ascendant in the 
market news, but producers of steel are dis- 
couraged by the slow progress made in January 
and recall the false hopes built up in January, 
1930. Steelmaking operations this week aver- 
age 50 per cent (Page 65), the first time since 
October that the half-way mark has been at- 
tained. . . . January’s steel ingot rate, at 45.9 
per cent, gained over the 38.5 per cent rate of 
December (Page 21), although not comparable 
to the 70.2 per cent of January one year ago. 

. For the fourth consecutive month unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corp. are 
larger (Page 21), being only 300,000 tons be- 
low last January. . . . Neither steelmakers nor 
users are discussing price (Page 65), both 
awaiting the general trend to March 1. 


Foundrymen Use X-Ray on Problems 


This appears to be national foundry week. 
Removing risers from steel castings is accom- 
plished efficiently in a Middle West foundry by 
a high-speed friction saw which cuts the metal 
flush with the casting (Page 51) and reduces 
grinding. ... Closer co-operation between man- 
agement and employes was suggested (Page 48) 
as a beneficial step for foundries at the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin’s fifth annual foundry con- 
ference. . . . Differentiation between high-test 
cast iron, gray iron and semisteel is a problem 
which is occupying the attention of foundrymen. 
Numerous suggestions have been advanced for 
proper limits for each material but as yet no 
definite general acceptance of any specifications 
has come about. In an article surveying found- 
ry developments for the past year the technical 
director of the Gray Iron institute declares fur- 
ther (Page 42) that the abundance of technical 
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foundry information available is in the procegs 
of graduating to commercial application, which 
should benefit the industry. ... Training of 
foremen in the metal industries has been car- 
ried on for some time. Growing appreciation 
of the importance of this training has led to the 
development (Page 44) of a revised plan in 
which conferences of foremen are held and in- 
terest and discussion are stimulated. 


Sees 9,000,000 Auto Year Soon 


Exposure of new models to the public at the 
January automobile shows was equal to an ultra 
violet ray treatment for the automotive indus- 
try, one observer forecasting 1931 production as 
4,000,000 units, 20 per cent greater than in 
1930, and foreseeing (Page 17) a 9,000,000- 
unit year within two years. This would be al- 
most double record 1929. ... For no indus- 
try would this be better news than the flat rolled 
steel manufacturers, who have been cited (Page 
19) by the President’s emergency employment 
committee for their good work in minimizing 
unemployment and taking care of their own. . 
. . A survey of the labor situation in Pittsburgh 
reveals (Page 25) conditions relatively better 
than in other steel centers. . . . Unemployment 
has been no problem to the Pittsburgh district 
executive who is rounding out (Page 16) 38 
years of continuous connection with his com- 
pany. 


Alloy Loath To Yield Best Qualities 


That old saw about striking while the iron is 
hot is apropos of duralumin, a lightweight alloy 
which is finding some favor in the metalwork- 
ing industry. While its physical strength com- 
pares favorably with that of mild steel, care- 
ful heat-treating (Page 31) is required to de- 
velop maximum values. The alloy should be 
fabricated within an hour after heat-treatment 
because of its peculiar aging properties. .. 
Uniformity in the gage of black plate and sheets 
depends largely upon the contour of the hot 
mill rolls, and their shape may be governed 
(Page 34) by artificial means of heat dissipa- 
tion. . . . For sheets used as a base for high- 
ways, described to paving brick manufacturers 
at their Pittsburgh convention (Page 16), such 
uniformity is not so essential as in some other 
uses. The Illinois highway laid last summer 
with sheets and plates as a base was described 
as excellent. 


Russia Makes Weekly Debut in News 


Stalin’s determination that Russia must not 
export capital, but everything else, bows to Rus- 
sia’s need for rolled steel, of which 34,000 tons 
has been bought (Page 92) in Germany... 
No capitalist can derive any satisfaction from 
the analysis of 1930 steel earnings, which show 
(Page 20) losses of 33 to 71 per cent from 1929. 
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ethlehem Buys McClintic; 


eeks New York Fabricators 


ETHLEHEM Steel Corp., which 

is taking title this week to the 

fabricating properties and busi- 

ness of the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh, is understood to be 
continuing negotiations for three 
structural steel fabricators in the New 
York district. The Levering & Gar- 
rigues Co. Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works and Hedden Iron Construc- 
tion Co. are mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

Bethlehem, with a current annual 
fabricating capacity of 200,000 tons, 
acquires almost 700,000 tons addition- 
al through the McClintic-Marshall 
properties. Provided the three met- 
ropolitan companies above mentioned 
finally pass to Bethlehem, its annual 
capacity for fabricating structural 
steel will be between 1,000,000 and 
1,100,000 tons. 

An alliance of the Mellon interests 
of Pittsburgh with Bethlehem is one 
result of the merger, which has been 
expected for several months. The 
Mellons have owned a controlling in- 
terest in McClintic-Marshall and au- 
tomatically become large stockholders 
in Bethlehem. The Mellons are also 
interested in the American Rolling 
Mill Co. and Alan Wood Steel Co. 


The Mellon interests are large 
stockholders in Pullman through the 
sale of their Standard Steel Car Co. 
to the Chicago company. Other Mel- 
lon interests include the Koppers Co., 
Aluminum Co. of America and the 
various Gulf Oil companies, which re- 
cently have been large buyers of pipe, 
tanks and barges. 


Cost Is $32,000,000 


For the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Bethlehem is paying about $32,000,000. 
Specifically, it is paying 240,000 shares 
of Bethlehem common stock (now in 
the Bethlehem treasury), $8,200,000 
of 4% per cent serial notes maturing 
in ten installments beginning next 
Jan. 1, and is assuming liabilities of 
McClintic-Marshall, including $12,000,- 
000 of outstanding bonds. 

This week it probably will be for- 
mally announced that the new prop- 
erties will be operated from Bethle- 
hem, Pa. by a new corporation, 
which may be known as the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Corp. This will be head- 
ed by George H. Blakeley, a vice pres- 
ident of Bethlehem, who will continue 
in this capacity and have headquar- 
ters at Bethlehem. Mr. Blakeley, 
whose career is sketched on page 22 
of this issue of Srrer, was associated 
with the late Henry Grey soon after 
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he first developed his structural mill. 

The McClintic-Marshall Co. was or- 
ganized in 1901 and has plants at 
Rankin, Leetsdale, Carnegie and 
Pottstown, Pa., Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Chicago. Gen- 
eral structural steel construction for 
buildings, bridges, etc., has been the 
principal work of the company. 

Through its Riter-Conley division it 
builds river barges, tanks, transmis- 
sion towers and lock-bar pipe. This 
division also has built many of the 
recent blast furnaces of the country. 
The Steel Frame House Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
As stated in the formal announcement 
of E. G. Grace, president of Bethle- 
hem: 


All Plants Are Modern 


“These plants are in all respects 
modern and exceptionally well 
equipped, with an annual fabricating 
capacity of 700,000 tons advantageous- 
ly located to serve all the larger con- 
suming markets of the country and 
supported by efficient and experienced 
executive, sales, operating and engi- 
neering organizations. Their acquisi- 
tion will provide Bethlehem with an 
important additional outlet for its 
structural and other steel products.” 

An intensified competitive situation 
in the marketing of structural steel 
seems likely to be a by-product of the 
merger. Through the facilities of the 
McClintic-Marshall organization, Beth- 
lehem’s outlets for its special sections, 
with whose introduction Mr. Blakeley 


WEST COAST RECEIVING 
Receipts at Los Angeles and San Diego 


100,000 feet a month. 


was so closely identified, will be broad- 
ened. 


It may be significant that Bethle- 


hem’s further adventure into the 
structural field was initiated last 
year, when structurals became the 


leading market for rolled finished 
steel. According to SrreL’s analysis, 
the building industry in 1930  con- 
sumed 17.80 per cent of rolled finished 
steel, the railroads 16.95 per cent, the 
automobile industry 14.10 per cent. 

Dominant as structural material is, 
its production is comparatively lim- 
ited. Of all producers of steel having 
an annual capacity of 100,000 tons or 
more of open-hearth and bessemer in- 
gots annually, only seven are rolling 
structural material. This, of course, 
is exclusive of small shapes’ which 
are sometimes classified as bars. 

It is expected that C. D. Marshall, 
who was a founder of the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. and has been its prin- 
cipal executive officer throughout its 
entire existence, will continue in an 
advisory capacity and probably will 
become a director of Bethlehem. 


Raises Duty on Fencing 


Washington—On the recommenda- 
tion of the tariff commission Presi- 
dent Hoover has increased duty on 
woven wire fencing and netting gal- 
vanized before weaving from 45 to 
50 per cent, and fencing and netting 
galvanized after weaving to 60 per 
cent. The rates for both were the 
same prior to the proclamation. 


File Merger Exceptions 


Youngstown, O.—Plaintiffs in the 
suit to prevent the acquisition of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. have filed a 
bill of exceptions to Judge Jenkins’ 





MUCH PIPE BY WATER 
recently are estimated at the rate of 


Above is depicted a storage pile on a wharf at San Diego 





injunction against the merger. Sev- 
enty-nine volumes, containing 10,000 
pages of transcript and hundreds of 
exhibits, were filed. 

State Senator Ackerman, of Cleve- 
land, has announced his intention of 
proposing an amendment to the Ohio 
state corporation code to prevent dis- 
senting stockholders being deprived of 
voting and dividend rights. 


Laud Metal Base Highways 


at Brick Convention 


Metal base for highways may be- 
come universal, delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the National Pav- 
ing Brick Manufacturers association, 
in Pittsburgh last week, were told. 
An experimental section was laid in 
Sangamon county, Illinois, in Oc- 
tober and results to date have been 
highly satisfactory, said Truman L. 
Flatt, superintendent of ‘iighways. 

Cost of such a highway is slightly 


higher than that employing a con- 
crete base but this may be offset by 
longer life and reduced maintenance. 
It was pointed out by S. A. Knisely, 
director of research, National Asso- 
ciation of Flat Rolled Steel Manufac- 
turers, that modern traffic demands 
improved highway construction and 
that the metal base may answer the 
need for better rather than cheaper 
roads. 

The Illinois metal base experiment, 
described in the Oct. 9 issue of STEEL, 
consisted of the use of plain and cor- 
rugated sheets for the support of the 
brick surface on three 50-foot sec- 
tions of a new road near Springfield, 
Ill. 

The sheets were of standard mill 
size, manufactured by the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Advantages seen in use of metal 
rather than concrete for a road base 
include superior flexibility and dura- 
bility and elimination of cracking 
that in the case of concrete permits 
the settling of the sand and brick. 


Foresees Industry Acquiring Greater 


Sense of Social Responsibility 


HE most significant develop- 
ments in personnel management 
in the past ten years were out- 
lined at a recent meeting of the 


American Management _ association 
by Dr. Joseph H. Willits, professor of 
industrial management, Wharton 


School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
as follows: 

(1) Personnel administration has 
ceased to be the “morganatic” wife or 
a “by-blow” of business management 
and has been built into the structure 
as an integral part of operating busi- 
ness management. 

(2) Personnel management § and 
personnel managers have tended to 
become much less evangelical and sen- 
timental and more ready to seek for 
and base their ideas and policies upon 
facts. Personnel management is in 
process of becoming a more scientific 
thing. 

(3) An increased sensitiveness to 
the kind of job management has been 
doing has been developing and with 
this a tremendous effort through train- 
ing to improve the quality of man- 
agement. This has been particularly 
true on the side of training executives 
in personnel. 

(4) The psychology of American 
industry on the subject of wages has 
been changing. The attitude which 
seeks to make wages as high as pos- 
sible rather than as lew as possible 
is one of the most promising ideas so- 
called capitalistic society has pro- 
duced. 


(5) Growth of employe stock own- 
ership is of great importance. 

(6) Development of employe rep- 
resentation and union management 
collaboration means that we are start- 
ing the development of machinery 
which can make the ideas and poli- 
cies of management come closer to the 
ideas and policies and feelings of the 
rank and file of workers. 

On the basis of these changes Dr. 
Willits predicted that the most sig- 
nificant developments in industry in 
the next ten years would include: 

(1) An increasing sense of social 
responsibility by industry, and _ per- 
haps also an increasing participation 
by the state in the maintenance and 
establishment of minimum standards 
in industry. 

(2) The attainment of a greater 
measure of security from the hazards 
of industry and most particularly from 
the hazards of old age and unemploy- 
ment. 

(8) <A shorter wo «ing week. 

(4) An increasing concentration 
upon the quality and upon the meth- 
ods of improving the quality of ex- 
ecutive management and leadership 
in business. 

(5) <An increase in research in eco- 
nomic and particularly industrial re- 
lations problems. 

(6) A change in the emphasis 
within industrial psychology by which 
greater attention will be devoted more 
directly to an understanding of hu- 
man behavior in industry through the 
study of the emotions. 





National Tube Buys Land 
for Memphis Terminal 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., has bought a 10-acre tract on 
the bank of the Mississippi river at 
Memphis, Tenn., for a river terminal 
and transfer depot. The land was 
purchased from the Frisco railroad 
and is being surveyed preparatory to 
immediate construction of the termi- 
nal. 

A cargo of 8000 tons of oil country 
products is enroute to Memphis from 
Pittsburgh for distribution by rail 
to the Southwest through terminals 
of the Mississippi Warrior and 
American barge line terminals. The 
National Tube Co. will establish its 
own barge line from Pittsburgh to 
Memphis. 

Memphis interests estimate the an- 
nual distribution of steel through its 
terminals at 400,000 tons per year, 
with the addition of an estimated 
60,000 tons by National Tube Co, 
Ten Pittsburgh companies now distrib- 
ute from that point. 


Heppenstall Marks Head's 
Thirty-eighth Year with It 


Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, is ar- 
ranging a general celebration to be 
held Feb. 14 to commemorate the 
thirty-eighth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation with the Heppenstall com- 
panies of their president, C. W. Hep- 
penstall Sr. 

Starting four decades ago as a 
small manufacturer of machine 
equipment, the company has prog- 
ressed under the guidance of Mr. 
Heppenstall to its present position as 
a large supplier of steel specialties 
to the drop forging and rolling mill 
industries. 

It now includes plants at Pitts- 
burgh and _ Bridgeport, Conn., and 
warehouses in various cities. ‘The 
celebration will take the form of a 
dinner and general ertertainment at 
the Pittsburgh works. 


Foundry Congress Will 
Visit Italian Cities 


Washington—General plans are 
being prepared for the September, 
1931, meeting of the International 
Foundry congress, which will open 
Sept. 12 at Milan, Italy, and _ will 
afterward visit Turin, Genoa and 
Rome, according to advices received 
in the department of commerce from 
Assistant Commercial Attache A, A. 
Osborne, Rome, Italy. 

Provision will be made for visit- 
ing points of technical and tourist 
interest in the neighborhood of the 
cities listed, and for special railroad 
rates to tourists who wish to travel 
farther in Italy. The Milan prog- 
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ram is marked by an elaborate expo- 
sition, including raw materials, cast- 
ings, foundry machinery and equip- 
ment and technical exhibits. Fac- 
tories, ports, mines and other places 
connected with mineral and metal 
interests have been listed among 
points to be visited by delegates be- 


fore the formal closing Sept. 27. 


Plan Visit of British 
Steel Institute in 1932 


The preliminary itinerary of the 
1932 autumn meeting of the Iron 
and Steel institute (of Great Brit- 
ain), to be held in the United States 
upon the invitation of the American 
Iron and Steel institute and the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, schedules ar- 
rival of the British party in New York 
Sept. 10 and their departure from 
Montreal, Que., Oct. 30. 

Plant visitations and sightseeing 
trips are scheduled for New York, 
Waterbury, Conn., Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, O., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Niagara Falls 
and Toronto, Ont., and Montreal. An 
alternative to the iron ore region 
of Lake Superior is offered. 


Pittsburgh Traffic Club 
Stages Dinner March 5 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its annual dinner March 5, in the 
ball room of the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

This is an event of national prom- 
inence, because its attendance is con- 
spicuous by the presence of railway 
and industrial executives and officers 
from every quarter of the country. 

The speakers, who will be men of 
national prominence as in the past, 
have not yet been announced. 





New Mill To Start in May 


Work on the new 10-inch continu- 
ous bar now being built at the Mc- 
Donald, O., division of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., is progressing and initial 
operation is contemplated in May. 
The mill is being housed in a build- 
ing 90 x 1000 feet and will have an 
annual capacity of about 100,000 
tons of rounds, flats, squares, nut 
stock and other merchant shapes. 
The present annual capacity of the 
McDonald plant is 826,000 tons of 
merchant bars, hoops, bands, heavy 
and light structural shapes, skelp, 
universal plates and barrel hoops. 


Rail Length Is 39 Feet 


Through a typographical error on 
page 26 of Steen for Feb. 5 the 
length of standard rails was given as 
30 feet instead of the correct 39. 
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Business Gets a Lift from 
Automobile Industry 


BY ALFRED REEVES 


General Manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


FTER more than a _ year’s 
purposeless waiting for a 
street car, Business has 
hailed a motor car and is at 
last back on Prosperity Highway. 

While I might be accused of being 
too generous in the use of rosy-hued 
tints in my description of the busi- 
ness outlook for 1931, none may gain- 
say that the return to trade normalcy 
has actually begun and that the au- 
tomobile has contributed much to its 
acceleration. 

May I repeat that the business pick- 
up is here? 

The metamorphosis of Unemploy- 
ment into Re-employment is going 
forward as motor makers step up 
their production schedules to fill the 
gratifying bank of orders which re- 
sulted from the New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and other automobile shows. 

In the lean months of 1930, the mo- 
tor industry subjected itself to a thor- 
ough overhauling. Nonessentials were 
speedily eliminated and of these, one 
of the first to go was—foolish opti- 
mism, 

Preparing for its comeback, the mo- 
tor industry trained on a diet of 
Facts. 

Today it is these Facts that support 
the industry’s outlook for the future: 

First, attendance at the two na- 
tional automobile shows last month in 
New York and Chicago was _ trans- 


SHIPPING 
RUSSIAN 
TRACTORS TO 
FARMS 


In two years, the 
Russian soviet 
claims, its five-year 
program for the cul- 
tivating of collective 
farms has been ez- 
ceeded by 50 per 
cent, The “Krasy 
Putilovets” metal- 
working plants have 
been converted to 
tractor plants and 
are attaining an out- 
put of 25,000 units a 
year. The American 
Fordson tractor is 
taken as a model for 
the tractors 


lated into a volume of orders far ex- 
ceeding that of last year’s’ shows. 
This increased buying interest af- 
fected almost every manufacturer, 
while there were many large motor 
makers who reported sales from 50 to 
75 per cent in excess of 1930 sales. 

Second, production of motor ve- 
hicles in January showed an increase 
of 14 per cent over the previous month 

this despite the fact that December 
production topped that of November 
by the same ratio. 


When one considers that since 
March of last year motor car output 
had been dropping steadily, there is 
hope among the automobile leaders 
that the present upcurve will con- 
tinue unbroken back to normal level. 


Third, the positive evidence that is 
supplied by gasoline consumption sta- 
tistics for 1930 establishes the fact 
that the use of motor vehicles during 
the depression actually increased 
about 6 per cent over the previous 
year and this despite the fact that pre- 
vailing economic conditions prevented 
an increase in the number of vehicles 
in operation of more than one per 
cent. 

The comment made by President 
Hoover in this connection upon the 
occasion of the annual banquet of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce is pertinent. 

“We have been cheerful in the use 











of our automobiles,” he said. “I do 
not assume that they were being used 
in driving to poor houses.” 

These are but a few of the many 
things which brighten the outlook for 
ours and other industries which de- 
pend upon us largely for their pros- 
perity. 

Yet, the attitude current within our 
ranks is not one of over-confidence. 
Motor manufacturers, gearing’ their 
production schedules closely to vis- 
ible consumer requirements look for- 
ward to a 4,000,000 car year—about 
20 per cent over 1930—with a possi- 
bility of a 9,000,000-unit output in 
prospect over the next two years. 


Scrap Institute Arms 
Against Direct Dealing 


Direct dealing between producer 
and consumer of steel and iron scrap, 
which is being strongly opposed by 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., New York, formed the subject 
of considerable discussion before the 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the institute, Feb. 4, in New York. 

Considerable information as to de- 
finite practices along this line by 
steel interests was laid before the 
committee and a program for han- 
dling the situation was discussed. The 
matter may be taken up at the an- 
nual convention of the Institute in 
Gleveland March 10-12, though no 
definite decision has been made. 

A budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year has been adopted, insuring con- 
tinuance of every activity of the in- 
stitute. 


No Convict-Made Label 
on Indiana Auto Tags 


Discovery that passage of a bill in 
the Indiana legislature labeling all 
prison-made merchandise would cause 
the legend “convict-made goods” to 
be placed on all automobile license 
plates issued in Indiana was partly 
responsible for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the measure. 

The bill would have required a label 
2 by 3 inches to be placed on all prison 
made goods offered for sale in the 
state. The auto licenses are made at 
the state prison. The labor faction 
fought strenuously to save the meas- 
ure. 


Continues Stamford Plant 


A change in the manufacturing pol- 
icy of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., recently referred to, 
involves primarily the transfer of 
two departments from Stamford to an 
already-existing plant in Philadelphia 
and the transfer of the Cincinnati 
plant of the company to Philadelphia, 
thus combining in one plant the com- 
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pany’s entire material-handling de- 
artment. The Stamford plant is being 
continued. In all, the Yale & Towne 
company has ten branches throughout 
the world, the Stamford one being the 
only one in Connecticut. 


ip 


Will Get Hunt Award 


Edmund S. Davenport, research 
laboratory, United States Steel Corp., 
Kearny, N. J., will receive the Robert 
W. Hunt award of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, meeting in New York, Feb. 
16-19, according to an institute an- 
nouncement. Mr. Davenport has been 
accorded the honor for his extensive 
research work on cast iron, tungsten, 
thorium and transformation of aus- 
tenite. 





Shipyard To Add 1000 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., has 
booked sufficient business to add 
1000 men to the force at its Fore 
River plant at Quincy, Mass., during 
1931, with the trend of employment 
gradually upward for two years. 
Harry E. D. Gould, general manager 
at the Fore River plant, has made 
this announcement to the Quincy 
chamber of commerce, supplemented 
by the information that the policy of 
the corporation is against any cut in 
wages. 


Will Modernize Stack 


The stack of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Portsmouth, O., recently blown 
out after a campaign of six years, 
will be rebuilt along larger lines. The 
new lining has been delivered to the 








Says “More Bulwark, Less 
Bullwork» Pays Dividends 


ae eos on the above theme, 
Gerald E. Stedman told the an- 
nual midwinter convention of the Gas 
Products association at Chicago that 
changed market conditions provide 
six specific pitfalls for the executive. 
These he enumerated as volume mad- 
ness, lack of concentration on profit- 
able items, failure to coordinate of- 
ficers and salesmen, failure to know 
the market, failure to know competi- 
tion and lack of straight-line projec- 
tion of a well-planned policy. The 
remedies lie in geographical market 
selection, building profitable accounts 
only, interest in merchandising 
through to ultimate consumer, profits 
through budget control, education of 
salesmen and distributors along @ spe- 
cific sales promotion plan. 








plant and remodeling work is to start 
this month. 


Babbitt Metal Total 
Output Off in December 


Statistics on babbitt metal by the 
department of commerce show Decem- 
ber output at the low for 1930. Of es- 
tablishments making reports, 34 report 
sales only, ten report consumption, 
and five report both sales and con- 
sumption of their own production of 
metal, compilation of which follows: 


(In Pounds) 


(c) Pro- 
duction 
(a) Total for 

1929 production (b) Sales own use 
Dec. 3,486,291 2,536,958 949,333 
(Year) 68,633,634 53,636,263 14,997,371 
1930 
Jan. 4,597,020 3,584,520 1,012,500 
Feb. 3,930,516 2,997,711 932,805 
March 5,429,440 4,402,000 1,027,440 
April 4,036,260 2,994,023 1,042,237 
May 4,072,853 3,139,884 932,969 
June 3,912,744 2,742,435 1,170,309 
July 3,060,962 2,160,505 900,457 
Aug. 2,918,043 1,964,213 953,830 
Sept. 8,892,287 1,850,468 1,041,819 
Oct. 3,101,187 2,068,544 1,032,643 
Nov. 2,695,087 1,904,256 790,831 
Dec. 2,108,335 1,461,021 647,314 





42,754,734 31,269,580 11,485,154 

(a) By 44 reporting establishments. 

(b) By 34 manufacturers who produce 
for sale, including 5 who also report con- 
sumption of their own metal. 

(c) By 15 establishments which manu- 
facture their own metal, including 5 
which also produce for sale. 


Galvanized Ware Improves 


Output of pails and tubs in De- 
cember snapped back from Novem- 
ber’s low and stood at 87,140 dozens. 
Shipments held at November's rate. 
Production of all other ware was im- 
proved, likewise, according to de- 
partment of commerce compilation 
which follows: 


(In dozens) 


Other 
Pails and Tubs Ware 
Pro- Ship- Pro- 
1929 duction ments duction 
Dec. 112,962 107,733 33,114 
(Year) 1,624,811 1,647,272 541,212 
1930 
Jan, 145,588 154,731 33,982 
Feb. 119,739 129,853 35,121 
March 135,178 135,602 37,963 
April 131,015 120,552 44,058 
May 113,645 107,496 44,405 
June 89,982 82,956 40,646 
July 91,879 104,096 42,056 
Aug. 103,050 103,354 46,730 
Sept. 103,177 116,875 38,218 
Oct. 130,906 115,185 40,084 
Nov. 60,798 68,330 16,061 
Dec. 87,140 68,898 21,657 
(Year) 1,309,097 1,307,928 440,981 


Orders for Boilers Better 


New orders for 814 steel boilers 
were placed in December, an im- 
provement from the low for the year 
set the previous month with orders 
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for 777 boilers. However, December's 
orders aggregated 587,053 square 
feet against 709,322 for November. 

For the year, 1930 had bookings 
totaling 13,166 boilers of 13,470,390 
square feet. In comparison, 1929 had 
18,526 units aggregating 19,468,534 
square feet. 


December Barrel Use Off 


With a total daily productive ca- 
pacity for all barrels of 40,400 units, 
total percentage used during the 
month was 24.2, by report of mem- 
bers to the Steel Barrel Manufactur- 
ers’ association, Cleveland. With the 
same capacity, this compares with 
35.5 per cent used in November. 

Barrels shipped during December 
were 271,912 units, compared with 
November’s 308,120 barrels. Total 
number of barrels on unfilled orders 
Dec. 1 was 754,253 units. 


Survey Beaver-Niles Canal 


United States engineers of the 
Pittsburgh district are starting a sur- 
vey of the Beaver, Mahoning and 
Shenango rivers with a view of ex- 
tending slack water navigation from 
Ohio river at Beaver to Greenville, 
Pa., and Niles, O. 

These rivers form a part of the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio river canal 
sponsored by industries of the Ohio 
river valley and Youngstown dis- 
tricts. Supporters in the Youngstown 
district are pushing the fight for the 
construction of the Beaver-Niles sec- 
tion though they have approved plans 
for the completed canal to Lake Erie. 
Survey is expected to occupy nearly 
a year. 


Youngstown Wages Lower 


Youngstown, O.—Wage_ disburse- 
ments in the Youngstown district, 
which includes many large iron and 
steel companies, totaled $4,828,186 in 
January, compared with $4,960,049 in 
December. The January total is $842,- 
502, or 14 per cent lower than that of 
January, 1929. 


Mining Coal Safely 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. operated its coal mines 
in 1930 and produced 909,500 tons 
without a fatality. Lost-time acci- 
dents were reduced 50 per cent from 
1929. 


To Abandon Repair Shops 


Locomotive repair shops of the 
New York Central railroad at Depew, 
N. Y., will be abandoned March 15. 
Many of the 800 employes will be 
transferred to shop in Avis, Pa., and 
West Albany, N. Y. 
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Flat Rolled Steel Industry 
Praised for Employment Work 


ASHINGTON—Employment 
is being held close to nor- 
mal in the flat rolled steel 
industry despite serious re- 
ductions in output, according to a 
statement received by Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman, President’s emerg- 
ency committee for employment, from 
George H. Charls, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, Cleveland. 


“This report indicates one of the 
best examples of industrial stabiliza- 
tion which has so far reached the com- 
mittee’s attention,” said Col. Woods. 
Mr. Charls’ statement in part follows: 

“The flat rolled steel industry has 
been faced with acute depression 
which has intensified for the past sev- 
eral months up to the slight recovery 
which was felt at the turn of the year. 
In order to carry employes and their 
families through this period, the in- 
dustry has been organized from the 
beginning of the slump. 

“Furthermore, notwithstanding that 
the market price of steel commodities 
has slumped to the 1913 average, the 
industry is convinced that morale and 
purchasing power would be seriously 
impaired by a reduction in wage rates, 
and almost without exception the regu- 
lar scale of wages has been main- 
tained. As some of our member com- 
panies constitute what may be termed 
‘one company towns’ and since all 
have an important influence on local 
prosperity, we feel that such planning 
has been widely beneficial. 


Members Tell Experiences 


“In response to suggestions of the 
President’s emergency committee for 
employment this association has asked 
all member concerns to tell what they 
are doing to meet the national em- 
ployment emergency. So far, 13 firms 
located in eight eastern states have 
sent detailed replies and more are ex- 
pected to report. 

“Each of these firms has taken care- 
ful steps to minimize unemployment. 
In all cases some form of rotation of 
crews or manipulation of operating 
schedules has been applied to carry, 
so far as possible full working forces 
on a part-time basis. On continuous 
operations, the usual method has been 
to divide the working day into four 
six-hour shifts, for example, instead of 
three eight-hour turns. Where the 
work is on a daily or hourly basis, 
we have either reduced the hours in 
the daily schedule or the days in the 
weekly schedule and have spread the 
work among the men as evenly as 
possible. 

“One firm reports: ‘We did not re- 
duce hourly wages or tonnage rates 
and did not reduce or lay off any sal- 
aried employe during 1930.’ Another 
says: ‘Operations 50 per cent of nor 
mal and the number of individuals ap- 
pearing on the payroll almost as great 


as for normal operations.’ Still an- 
other company states: ‘We have tried 
to avoid cutting men off the payroll 
entirely except in cases considered es- 
pecially inefficient or undeserving.’ 

“Another method of maintaining 
employment has been to rotate men 
between various departments of a 
plant. This principle has been ex- 
tended by all the reporting firms into 
maintenance, odd jobs, and new con- 
struction programs. Some companies 
are taking advantage of current low 
prices by carrying out major construc- 
tion projects at this time. 

“Beyond the application of these 
measures in the mills, most of the re- 
porting companies are engaged in per- 
sonnel welfare work in some form. 
Families in actual want are given re- 
lief either by a company department 
or by co-operation with a local relief 
agency.” 


Following is a list of the compan- 
ies contributing to the report: Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago; Apollo Steel Co., 
Apollo, Pa.; Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind.; Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co., Baltimore; Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 
West Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O.; 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo; 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa.; 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O.; Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; and 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Urges Study of Labor 


Boston—A recommendation to all 
employers in New England that they 
begin at once accurate recording of 
effects of the current depression upon 
the hours of work and earnings of 
their employes was adopted by the in- 
dustrial committee of the New Eng- 
land council at a recent meeting. 

The committee says the informa- 
tion will serve as data for intelligent 
study of the recurring unemploy- 
ment “and might conceivably lead the 
way to its solution.” 


W ould Speed Federal Work 


To hasten unemployment relief 
the office of the United States super- 
vising architect should cease its ef- 
forts to prepare all plans and specifi- 
cations for federal building projects 
and should entrust this task to out- 
side architects and engineers, ac- 
cording to a report transmitted by 
the American Engineering council to 
the President’s emergency committee 
for employment. 





Steel Earnings Shrink One 
to Two Thirds Under 1929 


LL the leading integrated 
steel producers showed mate- 
rially reduced earnings in 
1930. Losses range from 33 

to 71 per cent under the correspond- 
ing earnings per share of 1929. 

Computations are based on reports 
from seven of the ten leading com- 
panies in point of ingot production 
rating. These ten embrace 85.1 
per cent of the nation’s rated ingot 
capacity. Reports of the remaining 
three are yet to be announced. 

United States Steel Corp. had net 
income of $104,465,774 in 1930. 
With earnings per common share at 
$9.12, this latter figure was 54 per 
cent below 1929. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. net income 
was $23,843,406, in 1930, 44 per 
cent beneath 1929. Earnings per 
common share were 52 per cent 
under the corresponding figure of 
1929. 

Republic Steel Corp. net loss ran 
to $3,522,003 for 1930, the first year 
of its formation. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. net- 
ted $9,093,287 in 1930, or 55 per 
cent less than the $20,848,749 of 
1929. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. net 
was $5.17 a share, 71 per cent less 
than the 1929 net. In 1930 Sheet & 
Tube net income was $7,036,132, or, 
66 per cent beneath the $21,564,175 
income of 1929. 

Inland Steel Co. earnings per 
share at $5.41 for 1930 were 44 per 
cent below 1929. Net income for 
the year likewise was the same per- 
centage below 1929. 

National Steel Corp. earned $4.05 
a share, 33 per cent under 1929's 
earnings of $6.07 a common share 
by its constituent companies. 


Republic Reports Loss 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., reports net loss of $3,522,003 for 
1930, the first year of its formation. 
Operating net was $8,312,023 which 
with deduction of interest on indebt- 
edness, left profit of $4,653,084. De- 
preciation and exhaustion of miner- 
als totaled $7,875,088, leaving loss 
of $3,222,003. Added to this was 
$300,000 of guaranteed preferred div- 
idends of the subsidiary, Trumbull- 
Cliffs Furnace Co. 

OO O 


Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
had loss of $437,429 in 1930, after 
depreciation, depletion, bond and 
preferred stock charges. This com- 
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pares with profit of $1,947,151 in 
1929. 
OO O 

Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, reports 
net profit of $163,692 in 1930, equal 
to $1.63 on $3 preference stock. This 
compares with $338,106 in 1929 
after all charges including dividends 
on preference stock, which was equal 
to $1.27 on the no par common. 

OO O 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has omitted quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents on the common 
stock due at this time. 

Ee Es 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, reports net profit in 
1930 of $3,811,558, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.52 a common 
share, compared with $5,256,413, or 
$3.52 a share in 1929. 

a ti i 

Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports net profit after 
all charges and taxes of $120,303, 
equal after preferred dividends to 
$1.50 a share for 1930, compared 
with $336,715, or $5.08 a share, in 
1929. 

ae 2 ee, 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, 
reorganization committee has had de- 
posited with it under the ammended 
plan of reorganization dated July 28, 
1930, over 78 per cent of the first mort- 
gage bonds, over 85 per cent of the 
class A notes and over 86 per cent of 
the class B notes. Reorganization 
under the amended plan will probably 
be deferred until general business 
conditions become more normal. 

Ld ti i 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee for 1930 reports net income of 
$3,604,609, after all charges, equi- 
valent to $2.86 a share. These earn- 
ings were the second largest in any 
year in the last eleven, being exceed- 
ed only in 1929, when the net was 
$4,330,888, or $3.81 a share. 


bn 42 6 
National Radiator Corp., Johns- 
town, Pa., has formed a committee 
to protect holders of 6% per cent 
sinking fund gold debentures. A de- 
posit agreement is in preparation. 
Committee was formed to formulate 
reorganization plan after the com- 
pany’s inability to meet interest pay- 
ments Feb. 1. 
LA al Ed 
Troxel Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., has 
declared $1 dividend placing issue 
on basis of $4 yearly, against $8 pre- 


viously. Regular $1.75 quarterly cu- 
mulative preferred was _ declared, 
(Concluded on Page 75) 


The Business Week 
in Washington 


EPUBLICANS and Democrats, ex- 
r. cepting a few insurgents in each 
camp, are getting behind a compro- 
mise measure with President Hoover 
in the matter of drought relief, and 
if the compromise and night sessions 
avail, a special session of congress 
will be averted. For drought relief 
$20,000,000 is to be voted, the word 
“human” being omitted. 

A compromise on soldier bonus mat- 
ters also looms. Owen D. Young, 
chairman, General Electric Co., has 
proposed that the government in- 
crease the immediate cash value of 
bonus certificates. To this plan Sec- 
retary Mellon and presumably also 
President Hoover are opposed. Indus- 
trial: leaders have warned three bil- 
lions for bonuses now will defer re- 
sumption of business; the Young 
plan would cost about $500,000,000. 

meme 

The senate committee on _ inter- 
state commerce has officially acted on 
the price maintenance bill recently 
passed by the house, postponing any 
action until the next session. 

OO O 

Trade practice rules in the petro- 
leum industry have been revised by 
the federal trade commission. This 
is the first of the revisions in all in- 
dustries made public by the commis- 
sion. It rejected all but three of the 
21 regulations which it approved a 
couple of years ago. 

“oes 

Favorable report has been made by 
the senate committee on manufac- 
tures of the Davis bill requiring fed- 
eral building contracts in excess of 
$5000 to inelude clauses precluding 
contractors from establishing wage 
rates less than those prevailing for 
work of a similar nature in the lo- 
cality where the work is being done. 

aie Ree 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President’s emergency employ- 
ment committee, suggests that non- 
profit institutions can contribute 
materially to the unemployment sit- 
uation by undertaking construction 
work now. 

CJ ‘ 

President Hoover Feb. 10 signed the 
Wagner federal construction planning 
bill, which the President stated will 
not help in the present depression but 
will help prevent future ones. 

ooag 

Members of the senate committee 
on interstate commerce have had 
presented to them for their confiden- 
tial use a report on railroad consol- 
idation. The committee was asked 
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for a report on the matter by a sen- 


ee OO January Ingot Gain Wipes 


© 


President Hoover, on recommenda- 


tion of the tariff commission, has in- 

creased the tariff duty on woven wire 

fencing and netting galvanized be- ut WO-= ont osses 
fore weaving from 45 to 50 per cent 

and after weaving to 60 per cent. 


Both rates were the same prior to a a ; : 
this action. TEEL ingot production in Janu- creasing about 23 per cent from the 
0 ary gained sufficiently to ex- December total and the latter about 

The senate has asked the tariff com- ceed output of November and 13 per cent. Trade conditions are 
December, 1930, and come fair- responsible for this disproportion. 


mission to investigate the situation 


with regard to the tariff on pens and ly close to the total of October, ac- —————— 


copper cording to figures compiled by the S IC 
j . Jie inate American Iron and Steel institute, tee a : 

New York. stings Output 
Unfilled Tonnage Gain Calculated monthly output of all Ends Nine-Month Decline 


companies in January was 2,483,206 














? . 2a 7 . “gic > ac 
Bests Last January Ss tons, compared with 2,007,774 tons Orders for commercial steel cast- 
ee in December, 1930, and 3,796,090 ae in December rose slightly to 49, 
Unfilled orders of the United States tons in January, 1930. The daily 387 net tons. Production also was im- 
Steel Corp. as of Jan. 31 stood at 4,- rate in January was 91,971 tons, proved. Department of commerce re- 
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LECTION of George Henry Blakeley to the presi- 

dency of McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, places 

this large fabricating interest under the execu- 

tive direction of an engineer who helped pioneer 
the use of steel in the construction of buildings and 
bridges, and who since has been a leading figure in this 
field, In addition to heading McClintic-Marshall Co., Mr. 
Blakeley continues as vice president of Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Born on a farm near Hanover, N. J., April 19, 1865, 
Mr. Blakeley received his first engineering education at 
Rutgers college, graduating in 1884 as a bachelor of 
science. This was followed, in 1894, by a degree in 
civil engineering and, in 1924, by the degree of doctor 
of science. Mr. Blakeley early decided to specialize in 
bridge construction and structural steel engineering. 
From 1884 to 1886 he was engaged in field engineering 
and from 1887 to 1888 served as engineer for Riverside 
Bridge Co., Paterson, N. J. From 1888 to 1890 he was 
assistant engineer of Erie railroad in charge of bridge 
construction. 

In 1890, Mr. Blakeley became chief engineer of Pas- 
saic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N, J., at that time a well 
known bridge building concern which just had won dis- 
tinction by completing the Washington Arch bridge over 
the Harlem river, New York. In 1893 the position of 
assistant chief engineer of the Erie railroad again was 
offered to him but he decided to continue specializing in 


Industrial Men in the Day's News 


George H. Blakeley, New President, McClintic-Marshall Co. 


OR 47 years he has been specializing 
in bridge and building construction 
and structural engineering. 


IVERSIDE Bridge, Erie railroad, Pas- 

saic Rolling Mill and Bethlehem Steel, 
where he remains as vice president, have 
been his connections. 


E introduced thin-web wide-flange 

girders, beams and H-columns which 
now are known as Bethlehem sections, 
produced on the Grey mill. 


structural engineering, With the Passaic company Mr. 
Blakeley constructed many large railroad and highway 
bridges, among which was the Harlem river bridge at 
155th street, New York. This bridge at the time was 
the heaviest swing span in existence, and the first to 
have a double drum and double ring of bearing wheels. 

The years Mr. Blakeley remained with the Passaic 
company were years of great development in American 
bridge engineering. The typical pin-connected truss of 
the ’80’s was replaced by riveted structure of modern 
type with carefully designed details. During this period 
also steel-frame construction for high buildings had its 
inception. In both of these developments Mr. Blakeley 
took an active part and his high standing as a leading 
bridge and structural engineer became widely recognized. 
In 1897 the Passaic company issued a structural steel 
hand-booked compiled by Mr. Blakeley. This contained 
a large amount of original information on structural 
steel and it set the standard for the structural steel 
handbooks of the present day. 

From 1902 to 1905 Mr. Blakeley served as contract- 
ing manager for Passaic Rolling Mill Co., as well as 
structural engineer. He also had charge of the com- 
pany’s steel production and made a thorough study of 
rolling mills. In those days the turning of rolls was a 
secret art. When iron was supplanted by steel, the 
secrets of the roll turner no longer sufficed and Mr. 

(Concluded on Page 94) 








W. GREVE, formerly treasurer Rock Drill Co., 
of Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Cleveland, was elected president 
to succeed his father, Claus 

yreve, who was made chairman of the 


John DeMooy is the new treasurer 
L. W. Greve also is president also of 
two affiliated companies, Champion 
Machine & Forging Co., and Cleveland 


Cl 





both of Cleveland. 

H. W. Foster was re-elected vice 
president, H. S. Covey was re-elected Co., Chicago, with headquarters at 
secretary and Arthur Scott was re- 
elected superintendent. A. F. Barner 
board at the recent annual meeting. was named assistant secretary. All 
directors including. 
Pittsburgh, were re-elected. 


Chester G. Cummings, for a num- 


ber of years associated with the New 
York office of Sullivan Machinery 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland branch 
with headquarters in the Rockefeller 
building. He succeeds R. T. Stone. 


= 


S. G. Down of 


Gustav Laub, formerly assistant 
general manager of sales for Vana- 
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dium Corp. of America, New York, 
has been appointed general manager 
of sales. He succeeds J. A. Miller, 
now assistant to the president, lo- 
cated in Pittsburgh. 


i ts Eg 
R. Home Smith of Toronto, Ont., 
has been elected chairman of the AI- 
goma Steel Corp. Ltd, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 
OO O 
Frank S. Childs was made man- 
ager of sales of the merchant bar 
division of Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co., Cleveland, effective Feb. 6. 
io as 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
sailed Feb. 7 for Havana, Cuba, for 
an extended vacation. He later will 
go to Florida. 


wt 


J. E. Lawton has been placed in 
charge of the recently-established 
steel and alloy roll sales department of 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O. He 
previously was with Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

O O O 


Dr. J. T. Hughes has been elected 
president of Jefferson Iron Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. Other officers are: Mostyn 
Jones, vice president, and Joseph J. 
Jones, secretary and general manager. 
These officers, J. N. Davis and Len 
Hughes comprise the directorate. 

is ke 

W. M. Horton has been appointed 
assistant general factory manager of 
the Lamson & Session Co., Cleveland. 

H. L. Judd has been made man- 
ager of the West Ejighty-fifth street 
plant, formerly Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 
and G. E. Rappert, manager of the 
East Sixty-third street plant, former- 
ly Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co. 

ce ae 

Roy E. Greenwood, formerly asso- 
ciated with Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager ot 
sales of American Chain Co. Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and its associate 
companies, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport. 
el ee Ie 

George K. Hull, assistant superin- 
tendent of Brooks plant, American 
Locomotive Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
been promoted to general superinten- 
dent. He succeeds John S. Stevenson, 
recently made manager in succession 
to Robert P. Allison. Mr. Allison now 
is manager of the company’s plant at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

La Ge. 

Charles G. Jurack, whose entire 
business experience has been in the 
foundry equipment industry, latterly 
with Milwaukee Foundry Equipment 
Co., Milwaukee, has become identified 
with the foundry equipment division 
of Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. With 
headquarters at West Milwaukee 
works, he will supplement the com- 
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pany’s foundry engineering activities 
and contact with foundries on their 
molding, sand handling, conditioning 
and conveying system problems. 


O Od 


A. H. Dewees has been appointed 
manager in charge of sales in the De- 
troit territory for Pittsburgh Die 
Casting Corp., Swissvale, Pa., with 
headquarters in the Stephenson 
building, Detroit. 

E. P. Burns Jr, has been made 
Philadelphia district manager with 
offices at 548 Drexel building. 

P. L. Tolerton has been made Chi- 
cago district manager with offices at 
844 Rush street. 

OOO 

Robert S. Hopkins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the metropolitan 
New York district sales office of Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. He succeeds the 
late Harry A. Hammond. Mr. Hop- 
kins has had 25 years experience in 
the electrical wire and cable indust- 
ry. Prior to October, 1930, he served 
as New York district manager of the 
Standard division, and prior to its 
merger with General Cable Corp. in 
1927 he was in charge of sales en- 
gineering of the New York office of 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 

oe 

H. A. Lomax, since July, 1930, gen- 
eral manager of the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been elected vice president of that 
company and the Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa. He also 
has been appointed manager of roli 
sales of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
and Duquesne Steel Foundry di- 
visions of the Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co. 

David Wyman, general superinten 
dent of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
division, has been appointed general 
manager. 


C. N. Ring has resigned as assist- 
ant director of the Electric Steel 
Founders’ Research group, Chicago, 
to take charge of development and 
control of shop practices for Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Prior to joining the Re- 
search group in 1925 he had been 
manager of Atlas Steel Castings Co., 
West Harvey, Ill., since Sept. 1, 
1923, and previously since 1918 had 
been chief chemist and metallurgist 
for Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Spring- 
field, O. His experience in steel 
foundry practice, however, dates 
from 1900, 

OO QO 

James G. Davey, who has been in 
charge of the Niles, O., plants of the 
Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O., and 
youngest of the eight Davey brothers, 
whose ranks now number six, has 
been appointed general superintend- 
ent of Canton Tin Plate Corp., Canton, 
O. He succeeds the late John Davey, 


(Concluded on Page 60) 


Obituaries 


RANK H. BROOKS, 62, former pres- 
F icent and director of the E. & T. 
Fairbanks Scale Co., died at Newton 
Highlands, Mass. Feb. 7. He started 
with the Fairbanks company in 1886 
as a bookkeeper. In 1897 he was 
made a director, and in 1910 was 
appointed chairman of the executive 
committee of the board. His term as 
president was from 1912 until his 
retirement from active business in 
1917. 

ooo 

Christian Rabel, president, Star 

Machinery Co., Seattle, died Jan. 29. 
GP .Ge  G) 

William H. Sauvage, 58, vice presi 
dent, Royal Railway Supply Co., New 
York, died Feb. 5. 

OOO 

John A. Cave, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., died re- 
cently. 

Le us Es 

Christian Jensen, vice president 
and general superintendent of Har- 
vey Spring & Forging Co., Racine, 
Wis., died Feb. 2. 

O O O 

M. A. Vanderkloot, vice president, 
Vanderkloot Steel Co., Chicago, fabri- 
cated structural steel, died recently 
at his winter home in Sarasota, Fla. 
Mr. Vanderkloot lived in Oak Park, III. 

Le ay 

Edwin L. Parsons, for 50 years asso 
ciated with the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., and affiliated 
too with the engineering department 
of Brown university, died recently. 

ae ee 

Albert M. Hicks, 78, for many years 
associated with the former Hicks Lo- 
comotive & Car Co., Chicago, died Feb. 
5 at Taylorville, Ill. Mr. Hicks re- 
tired in 1919. 

OOO 

James Clark Brainard, 66, secre- 
tary of the Johnson-Jennings Co., 
Cleveland, died Feb. 7 at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. He had been in the 
manufacturing business all his life 
and formerly was vice president of 
the Cleveland chamber of commerce. 

O O ODO 

Frederick C. Brunke, who died 
suddenly Feb. 9, at Buffalo, resigned 
Jan. 1 as Toronto, Ont., manager for 


United States Steel Products Co., 
New York. He was succeeded in that 
capacity by his brother, Clare H. 
Brunke. 

O O O 


William J. Hunkin, 65 president 
of Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 
Cleveland, died in Honolulu, T. H., 
Feb. 3. He had been in the building 
and contracting business for about 50 
years, and also was vice president of 
Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland. 


o* 
“et 








Here and There 


in Industry 


ACIFIC IRON & STEEL CO. has 

been organized at Tacoma, Wash., 

to take over the plant of the Lid- 

gerwood-Pacific Co. at Tacoma 
and continue production of logging 
machinery and structural machinery 
lines. The plant originally was estab- 
lished by the Puget Sound Iron & Steel 
Co., which was merged with the Lid- 
gerwood Co., New York. W. E. Morris, 
for 28 years with the Puget Sound 
company, will be president and treas- 
urer, M. H. Dickinson, 30 years with 
the Lidgerwood company, will be vice 
president and Albert Worley, a Lid- 
gerwood employe for many years, con- 
tinues as superintendent. 


Ls ts B 
General Mill Supply Co. Inc., 642 
Clinton street, Buffalo, has taken a 


lease on the four story building at 60 
Union street and has established its 
headquarters there. 
seams 
Hersey Inspection Bureau, Park av- 
enue, Oakland, Calif., has been organ- 
ized by T. Schuyler Hersey to do com- 
mercial inspecting, physical testing 
and chemical laboratory work. 
OO O 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, 
Calif., has bought 20 acres of water- 


front property for construction of 
wharves for direct loading of ocean 
vessels. 

ro oa | 

| iu i 


National Welding & Grinding Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has moved to a new plant 
at 2825 Williams street. John A. 


Wharton is president and _ general 
manager. 
O OO 
Duriron Co., Dayton, O., has 
opened a factory branch at 7-252 


General Motors building, Detroit, in 
charge of Richard R. Rourke, for- 
merly sales engineer at the general 
office. 
OOO 
National Tank & Equipment Co., 
St. Louis, J. W. McAfee president, has 


been organized to manufacture steel 
storage tanks. Through association 
with Missouri Boiler & Sheet Iron 


Works, the latter’s plant will be util- 
ized for fabrication purposes. 
OO DO 

General Alloys Co., 405 West First 
street, Boston, has bought the plant 
equipment of the Cleveland Alloys Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of corrosion- 
resistant alloys, which is out of busi- 
ness. The equipment, including a 1- 
ton Moore electric furnace, has been 
shipped to the company’s new plant at 


where a new 2-ton 
furnace already are 


Champaign, IIL, 
and a 500-pound 
installed. 
OO O 
McInnes Steel Co., Corry, Pa., is be- 
ing reorganized under the leadership 
of Harry B. Smith, who has been an 
executive of the corporation for the 
past 25 years. Colin McInnes will 
head the sales organization. The 
company expects to continue manu- 
facture of tool steels. 
co ts 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, plans to 
begin the manufacture of steel build- 


ing materials for residences. Steel 
frames, walls, sash, floors and other 
parts will be welded on the job. Pat- 


ents have been obtained on various 
processes and production will be start- 
ed during the present year. Harry 
Scullin is president. 
Ls ta ES 

National Bronze Co. Ltd.,_ St. 
Laurent, Que., has been made a sub- 
sidiary of the Robert Mitchell Co 
Ltd., 750 Belair avenue, Montreal, 
Que., and the St. Laurent plant will 
be known under that name. The Mitch- 
ell company is moving its gray iron 
foundry from the Montreal 
to the St. Laurent plant. 
O O O 

Merritt-Chapman & Whitney Co., 
Duluth, is low bidder for furnishing 
two steel barges to the United States 
engineer’s office at Milwaukee at $26,- 
One barge, to be 
Milwaukee, is quoted at $13,500, while 
one for service in Duluth is quoted 
at $13,000, delivery cost being saved 
Award of the contract awaits approval 
from Washington. 

Oo O 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee, has 
purchased controlling interest in the 
Monighan Mfg. Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of excavating machinery. The 
latter will operate as a separate unit 
under the present management. At 
the annual meeting on March 4, how- 
ever, four of the present seven direc- 
tors will be replaced by representatives 
of Bucyrus-Erie. The sales organiza- 


address 


500. delivered at 


tions of the two companies will be 
combined. 
tc). 4s 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., Cleve- 
land, has bought the patent rights 


for the manufacture of Shean metal 
windows and Kasson radiator panels. 
The Aircraft corporation also controls 
Kasson Steel Products Corp., which 
will merchandise the products. The 
windows and panels formerly were 


manufactured in Chicago. About 40, 
000 square feet of factory space will 
be devoted to these lines of manufac. 
ture. 


ud G@ 
White Iron Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
has been reorganized as the Inland 


Foundry Co. Edward Meier and Jen- 
nie I. Bennet!, formerly owners 
under a partnership, are president 
and secretary of the company. Eu. 
gene Baum is treasurer, Eli M. Smith 
vice president, and Paul Weiner man- 
ager. The officers and Morton H, 
Steinberg and Lawrence Wagner are 
The company manufac. 
iron milling stars for 


directors. 
tures hard 
foundry use. 
O O Q 

Carl’s Supply & Machine 
Muskogee, Okla., successor to Carl’s 
Machine Shop, has leased a_ three- 
story building at 207-209 East Broad- 
way, containing 12,000 square feet. 
Complete facilities for manufacturing 
machine work will be installed and a 
heavy hardware and used machinery 
business will be operated in connec- 
tion. Products to be manufactured 
include a light type of monoplane for 
air student training. Carl J. H. Grun- 
wald is owner and manager. 

Ls bs ig 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula 
tor Co., Minneapolis, is to acquire the 
Time-O-Stat Controls Corp., Elkhart, 
Ind., according to arrangements that 
are reported to have been made, sub- 
ject to approval of stockholders of the 


Works, 


two companies. This acquisition 
would combine the activities of two 
manufacturers of temperature con- 


trols and allied equipment. The ac- 
quisition would be through the ex- 
change of an issue of preferred stock 
of the Minneapolis-Honeywell com- 
pany for similar stock of the Time-O- 
Stat company. Plans are that with 
the completion of the merger, Julius 
K. Luthe, president of the Time-O-Stat 
company, is to become an officer and 
director of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
company. 
ooo 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., has taken an order for six continu- 
ous pack or pair walking-beam type 
double row furnaces for the Fairfield 
works of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. The furnaces’ are 
equipped with automatic discharge 
which delivers the pack direct to the 
mill, eliminating hand labor, the op- 
eration being under control of the 
roller. Atmospheric and furnace tem- 
peratures are automatically controlled. 

The Surface Combustion Corp. has 
also installed a walking beam con- 
tinuous type strip normalizing oil- 
fired furnace at the Great Lakes plant 
of the National Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Mich. It is designed to normalize 
steel at about 1850 degrees Fahr. Its 
operation and temperature are auto- 
matically controlled. The _ inside 
width is 20 feet and strip up to 18 
feet long can be treated. 
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F. o. b. PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 

N INAUSPICIOUS January 

confirms steelmakers’ expec- 

tations of hesitation in busi- 

ness recovery. Last month’s 

gains in business and production were 

fairly substantial in percentage but 

light in tonnage and slightly disap- 

pointing as a whole. Open-hearth op- 

erations increased moderately, while 

active blast furnaces failed to add to 
their ranks. 

Except in a few products outlook 
for activity of the near future is ob 
secured. Tin plate makers confidently 
look for a seasonal although probably 
restricted upturn in their business, 
while pipe mills believe present idle 
capacity will be provided good engage- 
ment in line pipe production by spring 
or early summer. 

-ayrolls, like industrial operations, 
have shown but little improvement 
since the first of the year, when the 
resumption of activity at plants shut 
down over the holiday period brought 
the number of workers to about the 
level prevailing during the latter part 
of December. The federal unemploy- 
ment census recently conducted in 
Pittsburgh as well as in other indus- 
trial districts is expected to shed con- 
siderable light on the status of the 
large number of workers in this sec- 
tion. 


Fewer Pittsburgh Jobless 


Pittsburgh showed up relatively 
well in the special census of unem- 
ployment taken last April in 20 lead- 
ing cities, the figures revealing that 
at that time 3.2 per cent of the city’s 
population was without a job, able to 
work and looking for a job, compared 
with 3.4 per cent in a similar position 
in St. Louis, 3.5 per cent in Buffalo, 
3.7 per cent in Philadelphia, 4.3 per 
cent in Chicago, 4.6 per cent in Cleve- 
land and 5 per cent in Detroit. 

It is recognized that there has been 
a definite increase in unemployment 
since last April. Data compiled by 
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the Employers’ Association of Pitts 
burgh from reports of 68 firms show 
that the total number on payrolls de 
clined 11 per cent from April to De- 
cember while the figure for the latter 
month was 15 per cent smaller than 
in December, 1929. It is encouraging 
to note, however, that the drop in 
employment from November to De- 
cember was small and was less than 
a year ago while the number of man- 
hours worked was higher than in Oc- 
tober despite the usual decline from 
November to December. 


Hours of Work Decline 


December payrolls represented 64.2 
per cent of a normal force, compared 
with 73.9 per cent in December, 1929, 
68.3 per cent in 1928 and 67.2 per cent 
in 1927. Man-hours worked, however, 
were nearly 30 per cent fewer than a 
vear ago and 15 per cent off from the 
1928 figure. 

Although steel companies have com 
mitted themselves to a policy of un- 
changed wages, cuts have been not 
uncommon in other industries. These 
have applied among various classes of 
workers and along with reductions in 
the number on payrolls reflect the un- 
favorable earnings of 1930 and cur- 
rent low rate of operations that re- 
quires fewer employes than during re 
cent years. In attempts to alleviate 
the seriousness of this situation a 
number of plants have employed the 
stagger system in various depart 
ments to provide work for the max 
imum number of men. 


2 


One of the most intelligent plans 
yet devised for unemployment relief 
has just been formulated by the Alle- 
gheny County Emergency association 
to provide work rather than charity 
for the jobless. It proposes the crea- 
tion of an emergency working fund of 
about $1,000,000 to be raised by 3000 
contributing employers of the county, 
by people now at work at full time 


and by others desiring to contribute. 

The sum will provide employment 
for heads of families on city and coun- 
ty projects which otherwise would not 
be budgeted this year but will be used 
only for wages, not for the cost of ma- 
terials. Semipublie institutions, such 
as churches and charities, also will 
be provided labor for new or repair 
work, provided they will supply the 
materials. The plan, in addition to 
bolstering the income of the working 
public, to a certain degree also will 
stimulate the construction markets. 

The Pittsburgh district added 27 
new manufacturing’ establishments 
and warehouses, representing a prop- 
erty investment of $29,502,000, to its 
records during 1930. This list does 
not include expansions and improve- 
ments of already existing plants ex- 
cept where new facilities have been 
provided or plant relocations have re 
sulted. 

The majority of these projects are 
identified with the iron and _ steel, 
nonferrous metals or metalworking 
industries. One of the latest of these 
plants to start operations is that of 
the St. Joseph Lead Co. at Monaca, 
Pa., the first of the company to be lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. Zine ore is 
being brought from New York mines. 


Oil by Pipe and Barge 


Operation of the new large refinery 
of the Gulf Oil Corp. at Neville island, 
completed since the first of the year, 
includes two of the newer forms of 
transportation that are creating grow- 
ing competition for the railroads— 
pipe lines and river barges. The local 
plant has a capacity of 6000 barrels of 
crude oil daily and will receive its 
supply of oil through a line just com- 
pleted running from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Pittsburgh. This line also will serve 
new refineries at Toledo and Cincin- 
nati scheduled for operation in 
March. 

Ten steel 

(Concluded on Page 62) 


barges now are being 
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Uniform Accounting for the 
Steel Industry 


NE of the significant points which was 
emphasized by the testimony in the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger suit 
was the difference in accounting prac- 

tice. Trial Judge David G. Jenkins was so im- 
pressed by this feature that he dwelt on it at 
length in his decision. 


“The accounting systems of the two corpo- 
rations were radically divergent,’ declared the 
judge. “I have been impressed in this case as 
to both companies, with the divergence of ac- 
counting practices and the arbitrary treatment 
of accounting items. These have resulted 
herein in much difficulty of understanding and 
in use of time, and made what should be a com- 
paratively simple evaluation of two similar ob- 
jects a complex mathematical problem of in- 
commensurable quantities. 


“From this I deduce that action should be 
taken by cognate industries, voluntarily and not 
by legislative compulsion, with the co-operation 
of the accounting profession, to make uniform, 
as far as possible, their accounting practices for 
purposes of setting up uniform standards of 
comparison of accounts, earnings and values 
for the guidance and necessary knowledge of 
directors and shareholders, as well as investors 
generally. 


“T am further of the opinion that directors, 
shareholders and incidentally, courts, should 
have a clear explicit presentation of the account- 
ing facts relating to a corporation in form and 
language which, in accordance with common 
sense, will enable the ordinary reader, without 
hiring a technical interpreter, to determine the 
actual state of the company’s business, pros- 
pects and value. fag 


Lack of Uniformity Is General 
Throughout All Industries 


The situation which Judge Jenkins found in 
the accounting practice of these two steel pro- 
ducers is paralleled in practically every indus- 
try. Moreover, the desirability of uniform 
practice, which he advocates, is recognized by 
many industrial groups. Numerous organiza- 
tions of manufacturers have spent thousands of 
dollars and much time in attempts to promote 
the use of uniform methods of accounting. 


No one will deny the many advantages of 
such uniformity. In numerous instances, small 
manufacturers do not have clear conceptions of 
their costs because their accounting methods are 
inadequate. Their mistakes are a_ constant 
menace to the industries with which they are 
affiliated. 


This is particularly true in a period of busi- 
ness depression when the temptation to cut 
prices is strong. If in addition to possessing a 
desire to fill up his plant with orders secured 
by price concessions, a manufacturer is not re- 
liably informed as to his true costs—or if his 
accounting methods differ radically from those 
of his competitors—his activities may prove 
highly destructive. Continued practice of this 
kind will not only drive him into bankruptcy, 
but will demoralize the entire industry in which 
he operates. When this happens the producer 
is not the only sufferer. Consumers also are 
affected adversely. 


Financial Statements Should Be 
on Comparable Basis 


Moreover, financial reports of industrial com- 
panies are not as significant as they would be 
if uniform accounting practice prevailed. To- 
day, when stock ownership is general through- 
out the rank and file of industry, it is highly 
desirable that financial reports be easily un- 
derstood. Uniformity in accounting would 
simplify these reports to a marked degree and 
would serve the additional purpose of placing 
all reports on a comparable basis. 

This would enable investors to interpret fi- 
nancial statements more intelligently than is 
possible under the present situation wherein 
few companies arrive at their figures by the 
same methods. It also would simplify the com- 
pilation of data for consolidations or purchases. 
And, most important of all considerations, it 
would give the officers of each company 4a 
clearer picture of its status in relation to other 
concerns in its industry than is possible today. 


Machine tool builders, foundrymen, steel con- 
structors and others already have made prog- 
ress in promoting uniform practice in account- 
ing. Their efforts have been devoted largely to 
the problem of arriving at costs through uni- 
form methods. 


In recent years the steel industry has inter- 
ested itself in the subject, but only in a limited 
way. All companies in this important industry 
can well afford to give the problem the early 
and earnest attention it now deserves. 
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Business More Confident 
Industry Holds Gains 


as 


USINESS sentiment has improved slightly 

since the first of the month, due more to 
the aggregate effect of numerous minor fa- 
vorable factors than to any single promising 
development. Industry seems to be more than 
holding its January gains. The employment 
situation has improved a trifle. Numerous 


the 
for 


small projects are rapidly advancing to 
point where they will result in contracts 
material and jobs for workmen. 


In the background of this more cheerful pic- 
ture is the statistical record for January. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots was the largest for any 
month since last October. According to the 
report of the American Iron and Steel institute, 
the average daily rate in January was 91,971 
tons as compared with 77,222 tons in Decem- 
ber, a gain of 19 per cent. Production in Jan- 
uary was at the rate of 45.94 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 38.57 per cent in Decem- 
ber. 


so ee ee 


Steel Ingot Operations at 45.94 Per Cent 
of Capacity in January 


STEEL’s weekly compilations of steelworks 
operations in January were as follows: For 
issue of Jan. 1, 35 to 37 per cent; Jan. 8, 42 to 
43 per cent; Jan. 15, 45 per cent; Jan. 22, 46 
to 47 per cent and for Jan. 29, 47 per cent. The 
average is 43.4, but if the compilation for the 
issue of Jan. 1 is omitted (because only 2 work- 
ing days of that weék fell in the month of Jan- 


uary) the average becomes 45.25 per cent. 
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Thus 
conservative, in view of the American Iron and 


STEEL’s weekly compilations were slightly 


Steel 
cent. 


institute’s computed figure of 45.94 per 


The gain in the average daily output of pig 
iron in January was only 2.8 per cent over that 


of December, but it represented the first up- 
ward turn in eight months. Of even greater 
significance was the fact that on Jan. 31 102 


stacks were in blast compared with 95 on Dee. 
31. This net gain was established by the blow- 
ing in of 11 non-merchant and one merchant 
stack and the shut-down of 5 non-merchant 
furnaces. 


Effect of Long Continued Depression 
Evident in Commercial Failures 


Commercial failures in January were the 
most numerous reported by R. G. Dun & Co. in 
any month on record. The amounts involved 
also were unusually high, indicating that the 
duration and intensity of the depression have 
proved disastrous to many concerns. 

After advancing for three weeks, freight car 
loadings in the week ending Jan. 24 declined 
about 10,000 cars to 715,690, which compares 
with 862,346 cars in the corresponding week of 
1930. 


The price situation has not changed appre- 
ciably. The weekly index of wholesale com- 
modity prices compiled by the Harvard Eco- 
nomic society remained unchanged at 73.7. 
Irving Fisher’s price index declined from 77.6 
to 77.2. Other similar barometers were at a 
standstill or registered insignificant changes. 
STEEL’S composite of iron and _ steel prices 
dropped back 4 cents to $31.69, after having 
remained at $31.73 for three weeks. Brad- 


street’s index of wholesale commodity prices as 
of Feb. 1 is placed at $9.3 
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Dullness in Foundry Pig lron 
Leaves Price Averages Unchanged 


An unchanged situation in the 
foundry pig iron in the Chicago and valley dis- 
tricts during January left Chicago quotations 
at $17.50 and valley quotations at $17. Through- 
out the month, as for several months past, the 
price in the valley market has been nominal, lit- 
tle activity being manifested which might be 
construed as a price fixation. In the Chicago 
market, however, the quotation has been pretty 
definitely established as actual rather than 
nominal, although sales in most instances have 
been confined to small lots. While quotations 
in Chicago and valley districts have remained 
steady, there have been a few minor adjust- 
ments in other market centers. 
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Increase in Active Stacks Brings Up 
Blast Furnace Rate 


While pig iron output passed through eight 
months of declining activity before turning up- 
ward in January, the total of blast furnaces 
in operation passed through nine such periods 
before taking a better turn in the same month. 
On January 31 there were 102 furnaces in blast 
as compared with 95 a month before. One mer- 
chant stack was blown in, five non-merchant 
stacks became inactive, and 11 non-merchant 
stacks were blown in. Rate of operation in re- 
lation to capacity increased from 38.1 per cent 
to 39.2 per cent. In the nine months preced- 
ing January, 89 stacks were placed on the in- 
active list. January’s gain of seven stacks 
does not make up for December’s loss of 12. 
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Slight Gain in Pig Iron Output 
Breaks Long Downward Trend 


Pig iron output, having suffered reductions 
in eight successive months, in January turned 
upward to a daily average of 55,255 tons. Al- 
though the gain is small as compared with the 
daily rate of 53,732 tons in December, and al- 
though comparisons still must go back to 1922 
to find equally low activity, nevertheless it is 
natural to accept even a slight gain of 2.8 per 
cent as favorable. Especially is this true in 
the light of similar slight increases in the num- 
ber of blast furnaces in operation and in steel 
ingot output. Just two years ago, January 
production was 3,433,028 gross tons, the best 
record ever established for that month. A 
year ago it was 2,838,751 tons and last month 
1,712,919 tons. 


January Steel Bar Quotations 
Turn Upward 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh, in 
quotable at $33, a rise of $1. Basic pig iron, 
valley furnace, continued at $17 for the fourth 
successive month. The advance in the price of 
the finished steel ends a four-month period in 
which steel bars reached the lowest quotation 
since early in 1922. The last occasion on which 
bars turned upward occurred in April, 1929, 
when the monthly average price was $38. After 
holding at that figure until October, 1929, the 
trend followed a gradual decline which lasted 
throughout 1930. Comparisons with January 
records of previous years show that the past 
month was the lowest since 1922, at which time 
steel bars were quoted at $30. One year ago 
bars were $38. 


January became 
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Steel Scrap Price Moves Up Commercial Defaults Reach High Peak 
Slightly in January as Large Firms Fail 


Heavy melting steel scrap, Pittsburgh, which Insolvencies among commercial firms in 
the greatest 


or 


in 1930 was subject to rather wide price fiuc- January, numbering 3316, were 
tuations, started 1931 slightly higher at $13. on record, following heavy failures in Decem- 
The January rise from $12.75 was the first gain ber and a record-breaking total for 1930. Pre- 
since last September, when the average was’ vious high monthly totals of defaults were 2723 
$15.70. Meanwhile quotations for basic pig in January, 1922, and 2759 in January, 1930. 
remained at $17 for the As for the liabilities involved, a number of 


iron, valley furnace, 
accounted for 


fourth successive month, a price largely nom- large failures, three of which 
nal. Although for a time a quickening interest about one-third of the total, caused the money 
appeared, scrap dealings were not heavy, and _ loss to soar to $94,608,212. In the previous 
stocks were little affected. The present spread month liabilities totaled $83,683,361. But 
between pig iron and steel scrap prices com- one period surpasses January in liabilities, as 
pares with a spread of about $2 in January, March, 1924, recorded losses of $97,650,000. 
1930. In January, 1929, the positions were re- The turn of the year having eliminated the 
versed, heavy melting steel reaching a higher most unsteady firms, losses should decline, if 





quotation than basic pig iron. past records may be relied upon. 
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Fig. 1—A duralumin mast, 168 feet high, supports the sails of the racing yacht, the ENTERPRISE 


uralumin Requires Special Treatment 


Maximum Resistance to Corrosion Obtained by Cold Water Quench 


ITH its potentialities for 

strength, lightness and 

resistance to corrosion, 
duralumin has gained consider- 
able recognition in the metalworking indus- 
try. Primarily in aviation, its application has 
expanded rapidly. Automobiles, railroad pas- 
senger cars, building construction, fence wire, 
office furniture all are consuming increasing 
quantities. Shapes in the form of I-beams 
now are being rolled up to 10 and 12 inches. 
Some is going into automobile engines, and 
more and more of it into ships, not only into 
private but naval construction. Incidentally, 
duralumin went into the widely heralded 
metal mast of the ENTERPRISE, international 
yacht cup winner last summer, and there have 
been numerous other uses, which, while less 
spectacular, have more than compensated by 
the steady demands they have made upon 
the metal. With this increasing application 
has come a correspondingly greater interest 
in the heat treatment of this alloy, for it is 
in this operation that, admittedly, much of 
the success of its use depends. Only by proper 
heat treatment can its maximum resistance 
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BY B. K. PRICE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


to corrosion and its full physical 
strength be obtained, a strength 
that is comparable to that of mild 
steel, notwithstanding the fact 
that duralumin is only one-third the weight 
of steel. 

A pioneer in the use of this metal, and a 
company which has developed its heat treat- 
ment to a high degree, is the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., manufacturer of aircraft. At its new 
plant in Baltimore, duralumin enters gener- 
ally into the construction of the plane, ex- 
cept for the coverings and certain highly- 
stressed fittings, which latter are made of 
chrome-molybdenum steel. The mast for the 
ENTERPRISE, shown in Fig. 1, was built at 
this plant. 

Except for the castings, the company buys 
duralumin to the following specifications: 
Copper, 3.5 to 4.5 per cent; magnesium, 0.2 
to 0.75 per cent; manganese, 0.4 to 1.0 per 
cent; and aluminum, minimum 92 per cent. 
Heat treated metal of these specifications has 
physical properties of 55,000 pounds tensile 
strength, 30,000 pounds yield point, and 15 


to 18 per cent elongation. The castings, 
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Fig. 2—View of gas-fired nitrate pot in 
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which sheets of duralumin are heat 


treated 


known as 1958S, are bought on the 
following analysis: Copper, 4.0 to 
D.0; silicon, 1.20; zine, 0.25; mag 
nesium, 0.35; manganese, a trace; 
and aluminum, 94.5 per cent. They 
give physical properties of 28,000 
pounds minimum tensile strength and 
6 per cent elongation, when prop- 
erly heat treated. The castings are 
bought from the Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, in heat treated 
form. 

Instead of using extruded sections, 
the company produces all of its own 
shapes, including those for chines, 
longerons, stringers, wing drag 
struts, wing beams, ete. Sheets can 
be purchased in quantity and kept 
in stock, and can be fabricated in 
much less time than required in ob- 
taining the extruded sections. More- 
over, much greater lightness can be 
obtained in the design, and special 
tooling can be had at much less cost 
than the special tooling required for 
the extruded sections. 

This all has imposed a 
burden on the heat treating depart- 
ment and has emphasized the im- 
portance of a highly developed prac- 
tice. Incidentally, economy demands 
the use of as wide sheets as com- 
mercially possible; so that heat treat- 
ing and other equipment is installed 
for handling sheets up to 40 inches 
in width. 


greater 


Heat Treating Varies 


At the Martin plant, heat treating 
is subjected to some variation in 
practice, depending upon the items 
to be treated. For instance, for 
sheets, with their flat surfaces, the 
nitrate bath method is employed. 
Close temperature variation is nec- 
essary in the treatment of dura- 
lumin, and this method not only is 
effective in this regard, but also is 
expedient in the handling of these 
larger forms, which run up to 40 x 
170 inches. But in the treating of 
rivets, the nitrate method is not sat- 
impossible, 


isfactory, because it is 


32 


according to the officials, to remove 
all the salt from the anodic coating 
to which the rivets are subjected be- 
fore heat treatment, and which 
naturally is unsuitable from the cor 
rosion standpoint. 

The company, in fact, experiment 
ed with the rivet heating problem 
at some length. A commercial elec 
tric furnace first was installed, but 
gave insufficient accuracy. Then came 
the salt bath and while this method 
was extremely accurate, it was not 
satisfactory, as previously indicated 
Finally an electric furnace with a 
special fan, built by the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, was in- 
stalled and proved satisfactory. 

This and other furnaces at the 
plant are controlled by automatic de- 
vices. The rivets are heated to 930 
degrees Fahr., plus or minus 10 de- 
minutes, whereupon 
they are allowed to soak for 10 min- 
utes and are quenched rapidly. 
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Quenched in Cold Water 
While declaring that practically 
the same physical properties can be 
obtained in warm water or oil, which 
eliminates considerable warping, 
company metallurgists believe that 
maximum resistar.e to corrosion 
can be obtained omly by the use of 
cold water. Hencé; with corrosion 
resistance a primary consideration, 
cold water is used in all duralumin 
quenching operations, regardless of 
the item involved. The water is kept 
flowing constantly to keep it from 
heating up. Much care also is taken 
to avoid steam pockets. 

Fig. 3 shows the rivet heat treat 
ing equipment, with a 116-pound load 
suspended over the quenching tank 
by an electric hoist. In the left fore- 
ground 1s shown the pyrometer 
equipment used for controlling the 
furnace, on the right the rivet bins, 
and in the background, incidentally, 
the steel treating furnaces. 

It is necessary to work the ma- 
terial within a short time after heat 








treating. Duralumin immediately af.- 
ter quenching ages rapidly, then 
slowly for the remaining part of four 
days, when it reaches its maximum 
physical propertics. The approxi- 
mate rate at which it increases in 
hardness and strength is indicated 
by the following: One hour after 
quenching its maximum stress in 
pounds per square inch is 44,830; 
24 hours, 54,755; and 72 hours, 
55,000. 

At the Martin plant the metal is 
worked within an hour. Indicative 
of the care taken in this regard is 
the system in effect in the rivet de- 
partment. Here, new rivets are dis- 
tributed every 45 minutes, and two 
sets of pans, red and blue, are used 
to keep the new rivets segregated 
from the old. For instance, one time 
blue pans are used to distribute the 
new rivets to the various benches, 
while what is left of the old rivets 
is brought back in the red pans, and 
Duralumin rivets, in the 
company’s experience, crack and 
seale if used over longer intervals, 
Incidentaily, the old rivets can be 
reheated without ill effect 


vice versa. 


Treated in Nitrate Unit 


Heat treating of duralumin is done 
in a nitrate furnace, shown in Fig. 2. 
The furnace and also the accom- 
panying quenching baths, are set in 
a pit with the top 30 inches above 
the floor line. The furnace is sup- 
ported at the bottom by steel beams 
resting on four concrete piers, and 
is encased with steel which is braced 
by structural members. It is insulat- 
ed at top, bottom and sides, and 
lined with first quality fire brick, 
with the interior of partial muffle 
construction. This type of construc- 
tion was designed to prevent any di- 
rect impinging of the flame on the 
pot. Special care also is given to 
venting. 

The inside dimensions of the pot 
are 24 inches wide, 54 inches deep 
and 15% feet long. The pot is made 
of 14-inch firebox steel plate, re- 
inforced with heavy angle _ iron 
around the top. All joints are butt- 
welded by a special process, and a 
special sealing arrangement is used 
around the top to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of gases escaping from the 
heating chamber by the expansion of 
the pot. The pot is supported by 
fire brick piers, and when filled to 
within 4 inches of the top, will hold 
14,000 pounds of nitrate. The _ solu- 
tion used is 50 per cent potassium 
nitrate and 50 per cent sodium ni- 
trate. 

Gas fired, the 
nozzle burners, equipped with pro- 
portional mixers. Air is supplied at 
1-pound pressure by a 650-cubie foot 
capacity blower under push-button 
control and directly connected to a 
5-horsepower motor. Temperature 
control is secured by a single valve, 
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solenoid operated, and working in 
conjunction with an indicating con- 
troller. The top of the pot is heated 
first, which is desirable when melt- 
ing solid salt after a shutdown. 
Five iron-constantin thermocouples 
are installed. Four are placed in the 
pot within 3 inches of the bottom 
and arranged two to each side, stag- 


gered, while the fifth extends 
through the side wall of the fur- 
nace. 

For heat treating, several sheets 


are placed on a steel rack in a man- 
ner that will allow the bath to reach 
The rack is handled by 
monorail hoist. Approximately 1700 
pounds of work, plus racks, are 
treated in two charges per hour. 
Each charge, constantly agitated, is 
brought to the desired temperature 
of 930 degrees Fahr. in about 15 
minutes. Ten minutes then is al- 
lowed for soaking, and five minutes 
for quenching and handling. 


all surfaces. 


Uniform Temperature Maintained 


Indicative of the extremely close 
temperature control secured is the 
fact that 108 readings showed 2. 
variation of only 6 degrees plus and 
2 degrees minus at 925 degrees 
Fahr. These readings were made 
with a millivoltmeter checked for 
accuracy by the bureau of stand- 
ards. 

The quenching tank, in the pit ad- 
jacent to the furnace, is 5 feet wide, 
6 feet deep and 20 feet long, inside 
dimensions. The quenching water is 
kept flowing constantly to keep it 
cool and to remove the salt which 
accumulates from the charge. After 
quenching the charge is placed in a 
pit and thoroughly washed with high- 
pressure water to remove all traces 
of the salt. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary to form 
the shapes within one hour after 
heat treating all fabricating equip- 
ment is installed in the production 
line for the rapid handling of ma- 
terial. First are two roller leveling 
machines used to. straighten’ the 
sheets which become warped in the 
quenching operation. One of these 
machines has a capacity for han- 
dling gages up to 1/16-inch and the 
other for handling up to %-inch. 

Next 
ly designed for 


is a squaring shear, especial- 
extremely accurate 


work, because of the necessity of 
forming the sheets in dies with set 
Sages; and, finally, a vertical brake 


press, with a capacity of 500 tons, for 
the forming of shapes, which then are 
sent to the raw material stores. 


Furnace Heated Electrically 


Such steel treating as is necessary 
is done chiefly in furnaces, built by 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland. One furnace has a hearth 
20 inches wide and a height inside of 
18 inches. The hearth is 6 feet long 
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with a door at either end. The fur- 
nace has a connected load of 45 
kilowatts, with the elements distrib- 
uted on the side walls and beneath 
the hearth. The range is 200 to 
2000 degrees Fahr. Another fur- 
nace is 12 inches high, 15 inches 
wide and 30 inches deep, on the in 
terior and has a connected load of 
15 kilowatts. These steel treating 
furnaces are used for bolts and small 
parts and also for molybdenum fit- 
tings and tubes, the latter used in 
the form of beams and axles. They 
also are used for normalizing weld- 
ed fitting assemblies. 


Temperatures vary in accordance 


with the results desired. For in- 
stance, S.A.E. 2330 nickel steel is 
heat treated to obtain tensile 


strength of 100,000 pounds, 125,000 
pounds and 150,000 pounds. In 
reaching this latter strength, the 
metal is brought to a temperature of 
1500 degrees Fahr., held at that 
temperature for 30 minutes” and 
then quenched in oil. It is reheated 
to 900 degrees, at which point it is 
held for 30 minutes and then cooled 
in air. In addition to imparting a 
tensile strength of 159,000 pounds, 
this treatment gives a yield point of 
125,000 pounds, reduction of area 
of 50 per cent and an elongation of 
13.5 per cent. 


How Physicals Are Obtained 
In the heat treatment of S.A.E. 
4130 chrome-molybdenum steel to 


obtain the same tensile strength, the 
metal is heated to 1650 degrees 
Fahr. and held at that point for 45 
minutes. Whereupon it is quenched 
in water, reheated to 950 degrees 
Fahr., held at the temperature for 
45 minutes and then allowed to cool 
in air. This treatment gives a yield 
point of 135,000 pounds, reduction 
of area of 50 per cent and an elonga- 
tion of 11 per cent. By varving the 


treatment of S.A.E. 4130 steel physi- 
cal properties from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 pounds tensile strength are ob- 
tained. 

In normalizing S.A.E, 4130 welded 
steel fittings, the metal, if hot, is al- 
lowed to cool until black, or below 
1200 degrees Fahr. It then is heat- 
ed to a temperature of 1590 to 1650 


degrees Fahr., held for 30 minutes, 
and allowed to cool slowly in still 
warm air. For metal of less than 


No. 16 Birmingham wire gage (0.065- 
inch) thickness, the normalizing 
time is reduced, with the minimum 
time at heat for thin metal. <A small 
double-decked gas-fired Stewart fur- 


nace, built by the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., Chicago, is used for dies 
and tools. All heat treating opera- 


tions are checked carefully by ten- 


sion tests and Rockwell hardness 


testers. 


Valves of Allloy Steel Are 


Corrosion Resistant 


\ new line of alloy steel valves, 
especially applicable for those condi- 
tions of hard mechanical service 
where high pressures and high tem- 
peratures are encountered in trans- 
ferring corrosive liquids and gases 
through pipe lines, is announced by 


the Duriron Co. Ine., Dayton, O. 
These valves, made from _. nickel- 
chrome-silicon steel, are especially 
recommended for weak sulphuric 


acid conditions, sulphite liquors, sul- 
rphurous acid and most all other com- 
mon corrosives, including conditions 
where heat and pressures are in- 
volved, with the exception of chlorine 
compounds. Mechanically, the metal 
is claimed to be stronger than mild 
steel. Special acidproof packing de- 
veloped by the company’s engineers, 
it is said, will prevent any creeping 
of the liquid and is not subject to 
corrosive action, 





Fig. 3—Equipment for heat treating 


rivets 


116-pound 


handled in 


which are 


batches by electric hoist 








Uniformity in Plate Thickness 
Influenced by Roll Contour 


BY JOHN MOkRT 
Panteg Sheet Works 


OLLS employed in the manufac- 
ture of black plate for tinning 
and sheets invariably are made 
of cast iron, the outer skin be- 

ing chilled to depths of about % to 
8% inch. The carbon in the chilled 
skin is in the combined state, while 
in the inner portion it is found in 
the graphitic form, As a result, the 
coefficient of expansion of the chill 
is much larger than that of the inner 
granular structure, being about 2 to 
1. Considerable variation is found 
in the degree of hardness of roll 
surfaces and usually this is accom- 
panied by a corresponding variation 
in the coefficient of expansion. Or- 
dinarily the harder rolls expand, at 
least during the first week they are 
in service, more than those having 
milder chills. 


To determine the degree of con- 
cavity to which the roll is to be 
shaped, it is necessary to consider 
the character of the chill, the roll di- 
mensions, the grade of sheets to be 
rolled, the temperature at which the 
rolls are to be maintained when in 
service, the method of controlling the 
roll contour and the mill produc- 
tion. 


Analysis Assists Roll Turner 


The treatment accorded the roll 
during its first week of service af- 
fects its subsequent performance to 
a marked degree and included in the 
term, treatment, is the measure of 
concavity to which the roll first is 
turned in the lathe. A complete 
knowledge of its analysis and the de- 
gree of hardness materially assists 
the roll turner in determining his 
cross on a new roll. 

Lengths, widths and gage of sheets 
rolled also influence the extent of 
concavity, the amount of heat and its 
distribution over the roll being gov- 
erned partly by these three factors. 
As pack lengths extend, the concavity 
widths are raised concavity is dim- 
inished; the lighter the gage rolled, 
also should be increased; as pack 
the lesser the concavity required. 
All three factors are interwoven and 
therefore cannot be considered sep- 
arately when the amount of the cross 
is being determined. 

The roll temperature, the method 
of controlling the contour and the 
mill production are interdependent. 
Divergent views are held on the 


question of roll temperature, some 
operators maintaining that the best 
temperature for rolling is about 752 
degrees Fahr., while others claim it 
should not be allowed to rise above 
662 degrees Fahr. A safe range is 
662 to 707 degrees Fahr. 


The amount of heat absorbed by 
the rolls is proportional to the 
weight and heat of the metal 
worked, and, in a lesser degree, to 
the heat generated by compression 
and friction. This heat is dissipated 
by radiation from the body; by con- 
duction by way of the roll necks, 
wobblers, bearings, etc.; and, by con- 
vection. Natural dissipation can be 
accelerated by the use of water 
sprayed on the necks and wobblers 
and by low-temperature steam blown 
over the bodies, the former method 
increasing the conduction losses, and 
the later those by convection and 
absorption. 

The contour of the rolls can be 
governed by these artificial means of 
heat dissipation, but close observa- 
tion and intelligent control is of vital 
importance, violent fluctuations in 
temperature and consonant changes 











_JNIFORMITY in the thickness 

of sheets and black plate for 
tinning is influenced largely by the 
roll contour. At the beginning 
of the week the bodies of a pair 
of rolls are parallel with each 
other. Later the mated rolls tend 
to become concave shaped. Con- 
trolling the contour of sheet and 
tin mill rolls is discussed in the 
accompanying article, an abstract 
of a paper presented before the 
Swansea Technical College Met- 
allurgical society. The author, 
John Mort, is associated with the 
Panteg Sheet Works, Baldwins 
Ltd., Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 
England. 











of contour being detrimental to the 
structure of the roll and to the pro- 
duction of prime sheets, Once the 
degree of concavity is determined, 
the contour is governed by the temp- 
erature difference between the body, 
neck and wobblers, and this in turn 
is or can be controlled by water 
sprays on the necks and wobblers, by 
steam applied to the body middle and 
by a gas or oil flame for additional] 
expansion where required. 


The term, cross, is not easy to de- 
fine when used in connection to roll 
Cressing. Fig. 1 shows a roll body 
with a line drawn lengthwise 
through the middle representing the 
axis. The broken diagonal lines de- 
note those made by the straight edge 
when laid across the roll after dress- 
ing, and the distance between their 
terminals at either end of the body is 
termed the _ cross. On i properly 
turned rolls, a straight line of even 
width is drawn from end to end of 
the roll body when the straight edge 
is crossed to the desired angle. 
When rolls are dressed on lathes, it 
usually is the custom to depend en- 
tirely on the straight edge and calip- 
ers as aids for producing an accur- 
ately-turned roll but at some plants 
it is the practice to place another 
dressed roll on top of that in the 
lathe and thus mate them in pairs. 


Straight-Edge Frequently Used 


At plants where regular week-end 
changing is not the vogue the rolls 
are dressed in their housings. At 
sheet mills the straight-edge ordi- 
narily is the only tool employed as a 
guide to correct contour; at most tin 
mills wales greater reliance is placed 
on steel strips, which, while insuring 
the required distance between the 
two rolls to meet expansion, and re- 
vealing furrows, ridges, etc., cer- 
tainly do not assist in the formations 
of a perfect curve from end to end of 
the roll body. Unless this curve ap- 
proximates perfection, a straight line 
of contact cannot be formed when 


the rolls are expanded to their 
limits. 
Treating this subject mathematic- 


ally, the logical starting point is 
perhaps the coefficient of expansion 
of the cast iron roll but, unfortun- 
ately, dependable data on this point 
are not usually available to the roll 
turner when a new roll is received 
from the founder. From experience, 
however, the roll turner usually can 
fix fairly accurately the amount of 
concavity required in the roll. Some- 
times this concavity is expressed in 
terms of inches of cross on the 
straight-edge, at others he is in- 
structed to dress the roll to a gage, 
that is, the thickness of a piece of 
lead passed between a pair of rolls 
when installed in their housings. 


While it is not claimed that the 
following formulae cover the subject 
exhaustively, or that the mathema- 
tical treatment is strictly accurate, 
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"Tisshen inate Reniioneill 
Points the Way 


If a census of the manufacturers referred to in the 
above clipping could be taken, it is safe to say that the 
majority of them would be found to be operating a large 

amount of Timken Bearing Equipped machinery. 





In fact so pronounced is the improvement on production— 
both as regards quality and quantity—the saving in produc- 
tion costs and the reduction of maintenance secured through 

the use of Timken Bearings, that machinery of any type hardly .. 
merits the term “modern” unless it is Timken Bearing Equipped. F 


A new period of intensive production is approaching, when the need ir 
for thoroughly modern equipment will be greater than at any 7 
previous time. 


Manufacturers who are utilizing the temporary lull in demand to prepare 
for the days of strenuous activity ahead, will be the ones to enjoy the 
greatest benefits. 


Now is the time—while you still have time—to check into your production facilities 
and weed out the weak spots. Now is the time to replace obsolescent, undependable 
equipment with modern Timken Bearing Equipped machinery. The future welfare of 
your business demands it. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Tapered ¥ 
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Fig. 1—Contour of roll used for the hot reduction of steel sheets and 
black plate for tinning 


they have done good service in pract 
ice over an extended period. The 


type of curve in the body surface 
when cold has straight line elements, 


and this can be Seen when a roll 
dressed to the correct camber is 
superimposed on another dressed roll 
and their axes thrown out of paralle! 
to the extent of their cross. With 
properly-turned rolls a straight line 
of contact is made between the two. 

In Fig. 2, which shows a section 
through the fillet of a roll: 


a=length of are, equivalent to 
amount of cross, 
ec —chord of are. 
h—height of rise of arc. 
8@—angle at center subtended by 
are. 
d—roll body diameter. 
r—radius—d/2 
y=axis of roll. 
Bangle at middie made bj 
converging cross lines. 
] — length of roll body. 
When the desired concavity is 
stated in terms of gage of lead passed 
between a pair of dressed rolls, the 
straight-edge derived 
from the expression: 
ce—2hr-h? 
Occasionally the gage is required 
from a known cross and this is given 
by: 


cross can be 


eel ~ 0.0175d 
r vers (0/2) 
(c/2) tan (0/4) 
The value of h is half that of the 
gage when the latter is expressed in 
terms of inches. 


xrro@ = 
‘= 0.0175 r 0 
180 
a 1¥0a a 57.296 
e— zs , = 
0.0175r r r 
a ( 
cos 0— 
2r2 
a 57.296° Cc? 4 4h? 
re 7) i 8h 
¢ Cc 
tan (B/2) 


Ordinarily the difference in the 
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values of c and a is so minute that 
in practice, it may be disregarded 
and the values of both these factors 
considered as being identical. Con- 
sideration of these formulas leads to 
the conclusion that the value of the 
angle, 9, is the basic factor, but in all 
these equations there must appear 
coefficients that will take into ac- 
count the variable factors, the values 
of which must be determined in ac- 
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fillet of a 


through 
Sheet or tin mill roll 


Nection 


cordance with prevailing local con- 
ditions. In this connection the use 
of a surface pyrometer is of assist 
ance. 


Use of Steam Beneficial 


At the beginning of the week it 
may be found that the roll temper- 
ature is climbing to an unsafe point 
and the contour assuming an un 
desirable convexity, While still ap- 
plying water to the necks in order to 
maintain heat conduction losses, it is 
evident that the convexity must be 
removed so that sheets of even gage 
be produced and the roll breakage 
hazards minimized. It is in these 
circumstances that steam may be em- 
ployed most beneficially in lowering 
the body temperature and_ thus 
maintain an approximately straight- 
line contact. Obviously, the applica- 
tion of steam to hot chilled-iron rolls 
must be controlled so that the cool- 





ing curve may not show a too precipi- 
tate drop, the control to cover temp- 
erature and volume. 

Later in the week when any 
trouble from convexity usually dis- 
appears, another arises in the form 
of excessive concavity and more at- 
tention must now be centered on the 
problem of maintaining the contact 
line and preventing the formation of 
an ellipse of too small a radius. The 
solution lies in the cooling of the 
necks and body ends to the minimum 
permissible and thus contracting the 
latter. It is when the rate of heat 
conduction from the middle, through 
the ends, to the necks becomes too 
rapid that recourse is had to the use 
of a flame for replenishing the heat 
lost from the middle. 

Calculation of the heat abstracted 
by the water spray, considered theo- 
retically, corresponds in_ practice 
closely to the expression: 

u—(H-h) q 


Where h=heat in water at entering 


temperature, B,t.u. per 
pound. 

H—heat in water at leaving 
temperature, B.t.u. per 
pound. 

q—weight of water applied 


per hour, pounds. 
u—heat abstracted from roll, 
B.t.u. per hour. 


The procedure is followed easily, 
entailing the use of calibrated liquid 
measures, a stop watch and thermo- 
meter. 


Heat in Water at Various 
Temperatures 
De- De- De- 
grees B.t.u., grees B.t.u., grees B.t.u., 
Kahr. pound Fahr. pound Fahr. pound 


32 0 65 33.07 100 67.97 
35 3.02 70 38.06 105 72.95 
40 8.05 75 48.05 110 T7358 
45 13.07 80 48.03 115 82.92 
50 18.08 85 53.02 120 87.91 
55 23.08 90 58.00 125 92.00 
60 28.08 SS “HEseO sites ‘“oinveves 


lor computing heat abstraction 
and heat absorption a reliable guide 
is the surface pyrometer, either con- 
nected to a recorder or applied at 
frequent and regular intervals; from 
the readings the changes in heat con- 
tent of the rolls may be calculated. 
An experienced roller can gage his 
heat content fairly accurately by the 
shape of his packs and their be- 
havior when passing between the 
rolls, and will regulate his steam, 
water and flame accordingly. Unless 
carefully guarded against, a fluctua- 
tion of 212 degrees Fahr. is easily 
possible in a mill working at high 
pressure, and this may be above or 
below the predetermined working 
temperature. 

A revised draft of the proposed 
American standard for fabrication of 
hangers, supports, anchors, sway 
bracings, and vibration dampeners 
now is being circulated by the Amer- 
ican Standards association, the spon- 
soring body. Numerous revisions 
have been made in the draft. 
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“ ROVIDE an outside engineering 
3 viewpoint to your machine tool 
: problems... Bring to your shop expert 
knowledge of machining economies as 
practiced throughout the entire industrial 
* field... Assure your keeping abreast 
\- with the latest developments in modern 
: production practice. 
: Haynes Stellite cutting tools eliminate 
a heat treatment... reduce cutting tool 
- changes ... require less grinding ... per- 
‘ 
s 


What It Will Do For You 


Haynes Stellite Engineering Service 





mit increased 
maximum production at lowest cost per 


speeds and feeds... give 


unit piece machined. 

Sales engineering offices in the principal 
cities assure prompt attention to your re- 
quirements. Write today for further infor- 
mation. Fill out and return the coupon. 
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A wear-resi sting alloy of 
ult and Tungsten 


Chromium, Cob. 





; HAYNES STELLITE 


COMPANY : one 
Unit of Union Carbide (8 and Carbon Corporation "Without bli tion on RAGES aid me 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ———< "rrr 
tf | CLEVELAND HOUSTON NEW YORK TULSA 
: General Offices and Works — Kokomo, Indiana _one 
Haynes Stellite Welding Rod is also available from any of the 42 shipping points enenot hanes 
of the Oxweld Acetylene Company eens. Aenea 
; HAYNES STELLITE "HAYSTELLITE HASCROME HASTELLOY City State 
Quality Products, Fair Prices, Dependable Supply, Engineering Service cael, 
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' 
Efficient 
' 
EADS for the smaller H 
gasoline filling’ sta- | 
tion tanks are sheared and 
flanged on the machine LJ 
shown above. Pushbut- 
tons, magnetic control 
units and the driving mo- 
tor may be seen at the left 
of the illustration. Heads 
for tanks up to 12 feet in 
diameter in heavy mate- 
rial are prepared similar- 
ly on a heavier unit 
' 
BOVE is shown a horizontal head punch Jor 
punching rivet holes in flanges of large tank 
heads. It will punch 1%-inch holes through 1- . 
inch plate. At the left is a corner in the pipe shop ; 


showing a band-type hacksaw in the foreground 

On this unit pipes are cut at various angles to be 

welded into elbows and other fittings. The motor ) ; 
in the upper left of the illustration is the drive fo 
a pipe threading machine, partially obscured by the 


saw 
+_—— | § * ) 
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i ) 
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EAVY rotary slitting 

shear for plate up to 
l-inch thick, shown at the ‘— 
right. Cutting can be ac- « 
complished 7 feet from the 
edge of the plate. The 
electric hoist unit, travel- 
ing on the I-beam above 
the shear is used in han- "1 
dling material to and 
from the shear. A num- 
her of formed tank heads 
are to be seen in the back- 

ground 
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Metal Plant Installs 


Forming Machines 













Photographs courtesy General Electric Co 





N THE new plant of the Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, 
Houston, Texas, many new types of machine tools 
are in use in the fabrication of large pipe and tanks. 
From experience gained in a similar plant at Dallas, 
the company has arranged equipment for efficient and 
economical operation. Practically all tools are driven 
by individual motors and in some cases with more 
than one motor, all with full magnetic control. Below 
is shown a 200-ton capacity crimping press. An inter- 
changeable set of dies provides versatility of operation, 

















A N ELECTRIC 
motor - driven 


“steam” hammer is 
shown above. T he 
motor operates a 
piston which sets up 
air pulsations to op- 
erate the hammer in 
synchronism with 
the piston. All con- 
veniences of control 
of the steam ham- 
mer are available 





OMBINATION splitting shear, punch and 

bar cutter with single-motor drive used in 
the preparation of reinforcing plates and tank 
fittings, shown above. At the right is a motor- 
driven press capable of forming plates up to 
5/16-inch thickness and 10 feet long. The 
small size of the motor required is apparent 
when compared with the size of the press 
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EBANON Valley Furniture Co., Lebanon, Pa. changed over its 
L entire plant from line-shaft drive to individual drive, following 
the recommendations of G-E sales engineers. The treasurer has 
written, in part: “Results prove we made no mistake in thus modern- 
izing our plant........ it has given the old equipment an enlarged 
producing value comparable to that of new motor-driven machines. 
To you, our power problem might well have been just ‘another 
small job.’ The manner in which you have taken care of us has 
proven that the services of the General Electric Company, long ' 
recognized as invaluable to ‘big industry’, are just as efficiently : 
adapted to the needs of the small or moderate-sized plant.” 

















H™: something new in veneer-lathe drives—an 
adjustable-speed d-c. motor with a speed range (at 
r constant horsepower) of 6 to 1 by field control. Also, a 
if companion controller which automatically accelerates the 
motor to required lathe speed, stops it almost instantly by 
dynamic braking, and quickly decelerates the lathe speed 
to facilitate trimming out pitch pockets, etc. Any veneer 
manufacturer will appreciate what this drive means in 
Cutting operating costs. It can be applied to your existing 
lathes. 





OU can’t afford to use machinery to obsolescence these days. 

For instance, you could actually save money by scrapping a 
comparatively new water-gas blower in favor of this G-E motor- 
driven blower equipped with a hydraulically operated blast gate 
placed adjacent to the impeller inlet. A gas company recently re- 
ported a saving of $4,000 in the first year of operation with this 
modern equipment. 




















' ¥ you're looking ahead, you're looking for every possible 

use of vacuum-tube equipment in your plant. There are 
lots of applications besides the more obvious ones of 
counting, sorting, color comparing, etc. Here’s a G-E 
Thyratron, for instance, providing precise, continuous, 
stepless, motor-control for a wire-drawing and winding 
machine. Absolutely accurate control of tension between 
dies and reels, greater safety, and a more uniform grade of 
wire result. 
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ND here’s a completely automatic substation on wheels, 
designed for modern mechanized mining with its rapidly 
shifting load centers. Can be quickly hauled up to new working 
face on standard mine track. The opportunities for cutting 
Operating costs are obvious. Its installed cost is approxi- 
| mately the same as that of conventional-type substations. 








— Enamel Products Co., Belleville, IIL, 
modernized by installing one of the new G-E 
continuous heat-sealed furnaces. After a year of oper- 
ation, it reports 18 per cent reduction in enameling 
costs, virtual elimination of costly rejects, lower handling 
costs, improved working conditions, and increased 
sales due to the noticeable improvement in the appear- 
ance of the products. 











ITH annoying frequency, a manufacturer was scrapping 

$700 galvanizing pots because large holes, made by the 

-zinc and chemicals, rendered them worthless. A G-E sales 

engineer recommended repairing them with a G-E arc welding 

set and G-E Type F welding electrode. The pots are now put 

back in service quickly with an average saving of $650 per pot, 
or $2,600 a year. 





N the recommendation of the nearby G-E office, the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas, replaced 
the two induction motors that operated its mill with one 
G-E 450-hp. Super Synchronous motor. The increased 
efficiency of this motor, and the raising of the plant 
power-factor to unity, effected a monthly saving of $434. 
The mill is also producing a superior brand of flour, 
because of the smooth starting and uniform-speed 
characteristics of the new motor. 








Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases ‘Profit 
There are any number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can 
help you to modernize. Ask him about them when he calls; or write 
the nearest G-E office. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Foundries Requiring 
Clearer Conception 


of Gray Cast lron 


BY OLIVER SMALLEY 


Technical Director, Gray lron Institute 


HE past year has seen metallur- 
gical science applied to gray 
east iron with an understanding 
that indicates this elusive mate- 
rial is at last being stripped of its 
complexities. Dependable physical 
properties are the order of the day. 
Likewise the firm establishment of 
high-test of or high-duty cast iron 
has developed although considerable 
discussion has arisen as to just what 
constitutes this material, differentia- 
ting it from gray iron and semisteel. 
At the moment the industry re- 
mains in the throes of the discus- 
sion. Cast iron melted with 5-20 per 
cent steel has been proposed to de- 
fine semisteel. Another group sug- 
gests the dividing line between ordi- 
nary cast iron and high-test iron at 
30,000 pounds per square inch ten- 
sile strength and 2500 pounds per 
square inch transverse strength with 
0.25-inch deflection on the standard 
arbitration bar; that is, above this 
figure the iron would be classed as 
the high-test variety. 


Proposals Indicate Trend 


Other foundrymen have sought to 
differentiate between so-called com- 
mon gray iron and superior or qual- 
ity irons; still others seek to meas- 
ure service properties and establish 
specifications covering these. While 
none of these efforts has _ been 
brought to any conclusion or been ac- 
cepted, they indicate the trend to- 
ward the establishment of gray iron 
in its rightful place. 

Unified acceptance of the nucleus 
graphite theory and its bearing on 
physical properties has transpired, 





A 75-ton gray iron casting recently poured in the foundry of the 
General Electric Co. It is an exhaust hood for a 165,000-kilowatt 
turbogenerator, supplied to the Brooklyn Edison Co. 


almost common agreement having 
been reached that the free graphite 
in pig or scrap does not have oppor- 
tunity to dissolve completely during 
the melting, and reproduction of the 
original graphite structure from the 
undissolved metal explains the weak- 
er structure of heavy masses of gray 
iron as against the uniform structure 
under mass influence of cast iron 
made from mixtures melted under 
conditions that avoid reproduction of 
the original graphite. To this end 
1930 has seen high steel mixes com- 
mercially successful in the average 
gray iron foundry. 


Revive Duplex Process 


Outstanding advances in cupola 
design have been few. Improvement 
of operation has resulted from com- 
mittee work in establishing standard 
processes of operation, means to as- 
sure superheated metal of consistent 
and uniform analysis. To some ex- 
tent a revival in duplexing is taking 
place, combining cupola and air fur- 
nace, and also cupola and electric 
furnace. Furthermore, the electric 
furnace seems to be establishing it- 
self more firmly for the manufacture 
of special alloy castings. 

The Brackelsburg furnace, using a 
revolving cylinder, charging scrap 
iron at one end and firing with pow- 
dered coal at the other, has seen 
successful adoption in a plant at 
Birmingham, Ala. Complete control 
of chemical composition and physical 
properties is claimed for the cast iron 
made by this process. 

In line with the further develop- 
ment of alloy castings, a corrosion- 


resistant cast iron has appeared: 
which represents an advance on the 
old gray iron containing 20 per cent 
nickel. This new iron has the follow- 
ing analysis by per cents: Carbon, 
2.75-3.1; silicon, 1.25-2.0; sulphur 
0.04-0.12; phosphorus’ 0.04-0.30; 
manganese 1.0-1.5; nickel 12.0-15.0; 
copper 5.0-7.0; and chromium 1.5- 
4.0. It compares favorably with 
brasses and bronzes and has been 
applied successfully in oil refinery 
liquors, caustic liquors, seawater, 
coal mine water, acid lines, sugar re- 
finery liquors, ete. 

A great body of information has 
been published on the technique and 
possibilities of heat treatment of 
gray cast iron, but 1930 has seen this 
graduate from technical information 
to commercial application. With the 
advent of control of graphitization, 
and form and quantity of carbide, 
castings are heat treated with assur- 
ance of results that are making in- 
roads into both the tool and special 
steel industry. 


Higher Strength Possible 


Oil quenched gears, cams, rolls 
and machine tool parts have been ap- 
plied successfully. Hardened cast 
iron forming, drawing, press and 
cold trimming dies have demonstrat- 
ed their ability to compete with the 
most modern toolsteel. By a simple 
normalizing treatment tensile 
strength figures of 100,000 pounds 
per square inch combined with con- 
siderable toughness have become 
practicable in modern cast iron, and 
this bids fair to widen its applica 
tion as a useful material of construc- 
tion. 
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Your P & H Corduroy (Crawler) Crane goes anywhere. It is 
not confined to tracks, and it operates in areas not reachable with 
other types of cranes. By working at either sides or ends of 
cars, switching and spotting are reduced. Q There is no standby 
CORDUROY expense. Operating cost is low, and stops when the engine 

(CRAWLER) stops. @ Fast line and swing speeds enable all sizes of P & H 


Corduroy Cranes to work rapidly. Change from hook, magnet, 
sling or bucket is but a matter of minutes. Rating based on only 
75 per cent of tipping load insures stability. There is no limit to 


the variety of materials which can be handled economically. 








Sizes @ Write for special P & H Crane bulletins describing all mod- 
els. € HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION, 4411 National Ave., 
8 to 50 Tons Milwaukee, Wis. Offices and Agents in all principal centers. 
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onferences Give Foremen 


ine on Responsibilities 


BY ANSEL R. PEIRCE 


National Metal Trades Association 


OREMAN training and foreman- 

ship training of one sort or an- 

other have been carried on for 

many years, not only in the metal 
trades industry, but also in many 
other types of industries including 
transportation, public utilities, and 
manufacturing. Methods used have 
been almost as varied as the num- 
ber of courses, services, and books 
that have been available on the sub- 
ject. 

In the early years, when this pro- 
gram was just being formulated, the 
results were rather indefinite; but 
with the combination of improved 
methods and more serious attention 
to the work on the part of employers, 
at least as far as the metal trades 
industry is concerned, results have 
been more tangible and more satis- 
factory. 


Foremanship Training Gains 


Because of the growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of foreman- 
ship training, much serious atten- 
tion has been given the subject by 
the metal trades industry during the 
past few years. Local and national 
trade associations have supporced ac- 
tively and encouraged the work in 
many communities, and a few of 
them have employed specialists in 
the field to set up and supervise the 
programs, developing comprehensive 
text material and training courses 
which, in most cases, have been 
found more suitable and more prac- 
tical than the commercial products 
which have been flooding the mar- 
ket. 

A distinction between the terms 
“foreman training” and “foreman- 
ship training’ is necessary. When- 
ever an employer calls a meeting of 
his supervisory force to discuss cur- 
rent production problems, he _ is 
‘training foreman.’ This is purely 
a local problem and one which usual- 
ly is solved without outside aid. 
“Foremanship training’ is some- 
thing distinct and apart from a dis- 
cussion of current problems or tech- 
nical production details, and should 
not be confused with that type of 
training. 

Foremanship training has many 
purposes. The committee on indus- 
trial education of the National 
Metal Trades association has defined 
the more important purposes as 
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shown elsewhere in this article. To 
accomplish these purposes, a definite 
plan of action must be followed. The 
most satisfactory results observed 
have been accomplished through the 
use of what is known as “The Modi- 
fied Conference Procedure.”’ 

The effectiveness of the original 
conference plan, first conceived by 
Charles R. Allen and his associates 
on the federal board for vocational 
education, has been increased mate- 
rially through the medium of text 
material prepared in bulletin form, 
commony called conference outlines 
or session units. These outlines us- 
ually are prepared in series and pro- 
vide a definite program. Their use 
assures, to a reasonable extent at 
least, continuity of the project and 
the attainment of a definite goal. 

Foremanship text material has 
been found most effective when pre- 
pared solely for the purpose of plac- 
ing before the foremen pertinent 





OREMANSHIP training, car- 

ried on for many years in the 
metal industries, has certain deki- 
nitely recognized aims and obser- 
vation only can determine how 
well various training methods 
are accomplishing these purposes. 
Ansel R. Peirce, author of the 
accompanying article which was 
presented at the fall meeting of 
the American Drop Forging 
institute, Briarcliff Manor, New 
York, recently, is director of 
the department of _ industrial 
education, National Metal Trades 
association, Chicago, and _ his 
remarks on the so-called modified 
conference plan of training 
should be welcomed by man- 
agers of both large and small 
plants. 








facts regarding their own jobs and 
the problems and policies of manage- 
ment. Text material which may cover 


a wide variety of subjects has 
proved most effective when distri- 
buted to the foremen in short units 
at least a week prior to the time the 
subject is to be discussed in round 
table conference. When foremen 
read text material that is properly 
prepared, ideas which have lain dor- 
mant in their minds are recalled, 
and questions arise which they are 
anxious to discuss with their asso- 
ciates in group conference. 


Conference Leaders 


A competent conference leader is 
required to conduct foremanship 
conferences. By far the best results 
have been obtained where the con- 
ference leader is a member of the 
same organization as the foremen in 
his conference group or groups. Care 
in selecting conference leaders is es- 
sential, because a good leader must 
command the respect and confidence 
of the foremen without any exercise 
of authority. He must have leader- 
ship ability and be willing to deal 
with all questions in a straight-for- 
ward, honest manner. Men holding 
positions as superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents, personnel direc- 
tors, production managers, and 
others of this level of authority are 
best qualified because of their rela- 
tions and associations with the fore- 
men. The most satisfactory pro- 
grams are under the direction of men 
of this level, because most foremen 
do not react naturally in the pres- 
ence of the ‘‘big boss’’ or an ‘‘out- 
sider.”’ 

Facilities are available for special 
intensive training of men selected to 
become conference leaders and sup- 
plementary manuals to aid the con- 
ference leader are provided with 
thoroughly prepared courses. Prop- 
erly prepared conference’ leaders’ 
manuals outline the correct pro- 
cedure for organizing foremanship 
training classes, define the objectives 
of the program and suggest how the 
conference leader may best plan and 
conduct the conferences to realize 
those objectives. They set forth suc- 
cessful methods that may be used to 
stimulate discussion, guide discus- 
sion in proper channels and obtain 
equalization of participation by the 
members of a conference group. In 
addition to the general information 
on conducting conferences, confer- 
ence leaders’ manuals include sug- 
gested methods to follow in present- 
ing or analyzing each individual con- 
ference in the course. 

Personnel enrolled in conference 
groups usually include all assistant 
superintendents, department heads, 
foremen, assistant foremen and sub- 
foremen, both in the office and shop. 
A study of past experience indicates 
that conferences held during regular 
working hours are the most success- 
ful. This plan assures full attend- 
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ance, discovers men who are good 
organizers, develops the understudy 
program and indicates that’ the 
management appreciates the _ full 
value of the program. Best results 
have been obtained when conferences 
are held every two weeks and are 
limited to one _ hour’s’ duration. 
When conferences are held too fre- 
quently or are allowed to become 
too lengthy there is a noticeable lag- 
ging of interest and a tendency on 
the part of the group members to 
become tired. When the conferences 
are held on company time one hour 
is long enough to keep the foremen 
away from their departments. If 
they are held on the men’s time, 
there is danger of creating an un- 
favorable attitude toward the pro- 
gram if the sessions are too lengthy. 

It is almost universally agreed 
that 15 to 18 foremen constitute the 
ideal size group. Eight is considered 
the minimum and 25 the maximum 
size group that can be handled satis- 
factorily. The advantages gained by 
maintaining moderate size groups 
are: Better order; better distribu- 
tion of discussion; better sociability; 
better opportunity for the conference 
leader to evaluate his group mem- 
bers; less cliqueing and still a good 
variety of experience from which 
to draw. 


Advantages Recognized 


Certain advantages and disadvant- 
ages are recognized in both voluntary 
and compulsory attendance rules. 
Some difference of opinion exists on 
the subject and while attendance is 
made compulsory in most instances, 
many successful programs have been 
observed which depended solely upon 
voluntary attendance. The use of 
rules, as much, should be_ highly 
flexible, as a conference group does 
its best thinking when everyone is 
at ease. The conference leader as- 
sumes full charge of the sessions and 
is responsible for maintenance of 
order and dignity at all times. The 
leader’s job is to present the subject, 
clarify it, and help the group to de- 
fine it properly. He also presents 
questions for discussion and draws 
out all available ideas from the 
group members. He strives for dis- 
tribution and equalization of discus- 
sion and refrains from rendering 
personal decisions. The good leader 
always endeavors to make the con- 
ference informal and avoids posing 
as a professor or teacher. Probably 
the leader’s most important obliga- 
tions are to respect the confidences 
of the group members, to avoid giv- 
ing offense to any one, and to pre- 
vent gossiping. Following each con- 
ference, a conference leader always 
should prepare a report for the man- 
agement, which should include only 
those items that relate to the im- 
portant ideas or suggestions de- 
veloped during the conference. 

A suitable conference room has 
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been found a highly important fac- 
tor. The type of room does not mat- 
ter if it is comfortable, easily acces- 
sible, free from disturbing noise and 
isolated from interrupting devices, 
such as telephones, autocalls and 
other signals. The room should be 
properly equipped with a wall light- 








Fourteen Purposes of 
Foremanship Training Plan 


(As defined by the committee on 

industrial education of the Na- 

tional Metal Trades association.) 

To improve co-operation in the 
plant between the foreman and the 
workman, other foremen, and the 
management. 

‘ 

T'o give the foreman a broader view 
of his responsibilities. 

To stimulate in the foreman a de- 
sire a study modern methods and pol- 
icies in handling employes, materials, 
and machinery. 

* 

To assist the foreman in developing 

dormant leadership qualities. 
a 

To aid the foreman in making a 
comprehensive analysis of his job. 

ok 

To equip the foreman better to 
train new employes. 

k 


To give the foreman a better under- 
standing of the plans, policies, and 
ideals of the management so he can, 
in turn, accurately pass them on to 
the workmen, 

* 

To bring out clearly the importance 
of being straight forward and impar- 
tial in dispensing justice. 

+ 

To enable the foreman to see the 
balanced teamwork of the whol 
plant, and his place on the team. 


To stimulate job pride. 

To encourage an early appraisal, 
appreciation, and solution of the prob- 
lems and difficulties confronting a 
new employe. 

* 

To better acquaint the foreman 
with the factors entering into job or- 
ganization. 

K 


To promote better human relations. 
* 

To improve the foreman’s knowl- 
edge of industrial economies and to 
prepare him to impart his knowledge 
to the workmen in a way they can 
understand. 








«. 

ed blackboard at least 4 feet by 8 
feet in size. Comfortable chairs are 
a necessity, and tables for the group 
members to rest their elbows on 
have been found desirable. Smok- 
ing is permitted unless fire regula- 
tions prohibit. 

The final appraisal of any fore- 
manship training program is predi- 
cated on results. Tangible benefits 
resulting from a program of this 
kind are often difficult to evaluate. 
General benefits are more readily ob- 
served and usually include better 
team work among the supervisory 
force and improved plant conditions, 
such as cleanliness and order. The 
foremen realize more fully their re- 
sponsibility to train and encourage 
their workmen. Foremen analyze, 
understand and interpret company 
policies. Workmen are hired more 
intelligently and indiscriminate dis- 
charging is almost entirely elimi- 
nated. Foremen gain a more com- 
prehensive picture of the magnitude 
of the human relations problem 
which constitutes by far their largest 
single item of responsibility. 


Beneficial Results Noted 


Several cases have been noted 
where quite definite results were at- 
tributed directly to the foremanship 
training program in the plant. Some 
of the specific benefits observed were 
improvement in character and ability 
of individuals, reduction in labor 
turnover, fewer lost time accidents, 
better control of quality, reduction 
in waste and scrap, better depart- 
mental management, and improved 
morale of the entire working force. 
Another interesting fact is that in 
nearly every case where a success- 
full foremanship program has been 
carried on the members of the train- 
ing group have requested additional 
training when it became known that 
the original schedule was about to 
be completed. These occurences have 
been highly appreciated by em- 
ployers and have had the effect of 
stimulating them to expand their 
training facilities. 

Successful experiences with fore- 
manship training have not as many 
persons believe, been limited to the 
larger organizations. It has been just 
as easy to produce desirable results 
in the smaller plants as in the larger. 
There have been just as many effec- 
tive programs operated in the ultra- 
modern plants as in the older more 
out of date work shops. Foremen 
from plants not having enough men 
to form a minimum size conference 
group have been trained successfully 
in composite conference groups made 
up of the foremen from several small 
organizations in the same commun- 
ity. 

Foremanship conference leaders 
as a group seek more information 
and experience both for personal 
benefit and to aid them in their con- 
ference work, and to this end in sev- 
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Unefco Hard 
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INCE the pioneer days of the steel industry “United” rolls have always 
been in preferred demand. As a result, there are more “United” rolls in | 
service today than any other make. Whether you roll iron, steel, copper, brass, 
zinc, glass, silver, gold or other materials, there is a “United” roll ideally adapted 


for your requirements. 





The illustration pictures one of the numerous, unusually large rolls designed 
and produced by “United.” This cast steel roll was developed for a 54 inch 
Blooming Mill and weighs approximately 84,000 pounds. 


“United” roll engineers will be glad to co-operate with you any time. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF 
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eral cities they have formed clubs. 
These leaders meet periodically to 
discuss their individual problems 
and benefit by an exchange of experi- 
iences gained in the conduct of the 
plant foremanship programs _ for 
which they are responsible. Fore- 
manship training in the metal trades 
industries is not a fad. It is a neces- 
sity and is so recognized. Worth- 
while results are continually being 
recorded and an actual count indi- 


cates a healthy growth in the num- 
ber of successful programs. 
Undoubtedly it will be agreed that 
the major problems of industry today 
are directly related to personnel 
control. It is believed that the solu- 
tion of these problems will be com- 
paratively easy if an ample supply 
of skilled workmen and supervisors 
trained to handle human relations 
problems properly and encourage in- 
dustrial goodwill is provided. 


Foundries Making Decided Progress in 


Improving Quality of Castings 


EEN interest coupled with active 
K participation in discussions re- 
lating to shop problems were features 
of the fifth annual foundry conference 
sponsored by the department of min- 
ing and metallurgy, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Feb. 3-5. At 
the opening session G. M. Enos, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
spoke on the flow of metals in molds. 
R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, pointed out that 
the foundry industry is progressing 
and not standing still as claimed by 
many. He illustrated that fact by 
quoting some tensile strength values 
obtained from test pieces removed 
from a large casting made recently 
and a similar one cast years ago. 

Test pieces taken from a 7-inch sec- 
tion showed a _ strength of 30,000 
pounds per square inch compared to 
15,000 pounds per square inch for 
years ago. The values on 2%-inch 
sections were 40,000 and 22,000 pounds 
per square inch respectively for the 
new and the old castings. Mr. Mac- 
Pherran stated that pig iron today is 
more uniform and of equal quality of 
that produced 30 years ago. He also 
stated that more progress had been 
made in the gray iron foundry dur- 
ing the past 5 years than in the pre- 
vious 20 years. 

Must Apply Fundamentals 

M. J. Evans, Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., in discussing the foundry indus- 
try mentioned that the future of the 
industry depends upon the degree to 
which fundamental facts are under- 
stood and applied. He suggested a 
closer co-operation between manage- 
ment and employes stating that many 
valuable ideas could be obtained from 
the men who were in closer contact 
with the castings being made. 

During a discussion on gray iron 
one speaker mentioned a peculiar oc- 
currence he observed in attempting to 
pour an iron which had been covered 
by a carbide slag in an electric fur- 
nace. The iron lacked fluidity, but 
when a shovelful of mill scale was 
thrown into the bath, the metal re- 
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covered its fluidity, and could be 
poured into thin sectioned castings. 
That peculiarity parallels a similar 
condition which sometimes occurs in 
melting steel in the electric furnace, 
and which has been termed over-re- 
duced steel. 

A round table discussion on steel 
foundry problems was directed by 
D. P. Spencer, Racine Steel Castings 
Co., Racine, Wis., during which one 
speaker inquired as to the cause of 
pinholes which occurred after anneal- 
ing steel castings. Several causes 
were suggested which included the 
method of gating, mold condition, and 
pouring temperature. The conclusion 
was that the castings should be 
poured at a definite temperature, or 
the sand condition corrected to take 
care of a higher pouring temperature. 
Another speaker stated that pinholing 
in a few castings had been the result 
of wet mud placed on the spout of the 
ladle prior to pouring the castings. 


Steel Castings Discussed 


Later sessions included a lecture on 
the cupola by Prof. R. S. McCaffery, 
University of Wisconsin, a discussion 
of the heat treatment of steel castings 
under the direction of J. Fletcher 
Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, and laboratory demonstra- 
tions of physical determinations on 
iron and _e6 steel. Prof. McCaffery 
stressed the importance of volume 
and pressure indicators in cupola op- 
eration, and stated that in his opinion 
a soft dolomite was a better fluxing 
agent than limestone as it has better 
desulphurizing properties. 

To relieve strains in steel castings, 
they should be heated slowly to 1100 
degrees Fahr., and then rapidly above 
that point to the desired range, it was 
pointed out. The latter operation 
should be performed in about 60 per 
cent of the time required for the first 
heating. Badly oxidized steel poured 
at high temperatures gives a_  duil 
flakey structure. The condition is ag- 
gravated by low manganese. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the 
molder should be informed when cast- 





ings are to be heat treated so that 
they may be gated accordingly. One 
instance was cited in which a quan- 
tity of wheels were 3/16-inch out of 
round after heat treatment, and con- 
sequently rejected. Change in gating 
eliminated the difficulty. 

In a lecture on malleable annealins 
Pror. Scott Mackay, University of 
Wisconsin, declared that the use of 
the short-cyele anneal will depend 
upon a much closer control of the 
product. He mentioned that melting 
and pouring temperatures will affect 
the structural composition, and that 
will be reflected during the annealing. 
He also pointed out that considerable 
misinformation has been published on 
malleable iron in various textbooks, 
and suggested that malleable foundry- 
men exert every effort to disseminate 
the correct information. 

At a round table discussion of steel 
foundry problems, discussion centered 
about the proper method of heat 
treating a 0.40 per cent carbon, 1 per 
cent chrome steel to obtain the de- 
sired softness. It was suggested that 
the casting be normalized at 1725 de- 
grees Fahr., air quenched, and drawn 
at 1300 degrees, or higher, in 25-de- 
gree steps. 


Outlines Steps To Adjust. 


Gray Iron Specifications 


Need for more definite specifications 
for gray iron castings was emphasized 
by Oliver Smalley before the New 
Jersey Foundrymen’s association at 
the Down Town club, Newark, N. J., 
recently. Mr. Smalley is technical di- 
rector of the Gray Iron institute, Cleve- 
land. 

At the meeting, members of the 
association adopted a new constitution 
and a new name, the New Jersey 
Foundrymen’s association, describing 
more accurately the scope of the or- 
ganization’s membership. Previously, 
the organization had been known as 
the Newark Foundrymen’s association. 

Mr. Smalley declared that the Gray 
Iron institute is now taking steps to 
bring about better specifications for 
gray iron, proposing to organize dis- 
trict committees, to make a survey 
and study of member foundries in 
these districts. 

Information will be obtained on the 
varieties of castings made by these 
foundries, with groupings as follows: 
1, agricultural, buildings and general 
light castings; 2, engineering and 
structural castings; 3, valves, flanges 
and pipe fittings; 4, soil pipe; 5, other 
pipe; 6, cylinders, bearings and other 
castings, which have to present self- 
lubricating bearing surfaces. Orna 
mental, stove plate, enameling and art 
castings are to fall in another group; 
also, in other classifications, electrical 
machinery, chemical apparatus, corro- 
sion-resisting castings, sugar and 
paper mill equipment. 

Upon completion of this survey, 
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New GULFSTEEL Plant another intel 


ing mill where the majority of equipment 
was designed to include Hyatt economies 


TEEL 








These builders furnished Hyatt- 


ized equipment for the new 
Gulf States Steel Plant: 


The Alliance Machine Co. 
Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co. 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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In steel mills the extensive use of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings over along period of years 
is well known. 


More and more Hyatt Roller Bearings con- 
tinue to be employed and now scarcely a mill 
operates without Hyatts somewhere. And 
very seldom is new equipment installed that 
does not include these dependable bearings. 


Several new mills recently constructed are 
proof of this. Outstanding examples are the 
new blooming, plate and sheet mills of the 
GuLF STATES STEEL COMPANY at Alabama 
City. Motors, cranes, tables and considerable 
auxiliary equipment operate on Hyatts. 


As we have served others, we are ready to 
serve you. Is there any bearing information 
for your present equipment or contemplated 
purchases we may furnish? 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
>f a _PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS |< 
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work will be started on the prepara- 
tion of suitable specifications. The 
proposed specifications, the speaker as- 
serted, will have four objects: 1, to 
elevate the standards of gray cast 
iron; 2, safeguard the buyer of cast- 


ings, that he may obtain what is best 
suited to his needs; 3, establish fac- 
tors of safety that the advances in the 
metallurgy of gray cast iron show 
possible and justify; and 4, to make 
possible adequate price standards. 














Motor truck crane mounted on steel framework of building, for steel erection 


or demolition 


purposes 


Crane Is Set Up on Building Framework 
To Facilitate Steel Erection 


NEW cost-cutting time-saving 
A means of steel erecting and 
building and demolition is being in- 
troduced by Universal Crane Co., Lo- 
rain, O., in a new special traveling 
carriage which enables cranes to be 
used for work on buildings of any size. 

For the past several years truck 
cranes have been adapted rapidly by 
the steel erection industry because of 
their high portability, and lower cost 
in time and money over stiff-leg der- 
ricks. With long booms and increased 
capacities, they have become popular 
on three and four-story buildings 
within the range of 56-foot booms. 

In view of this adaptability there 
has been a demand for some means 
of introducing the same qualities into 
a unit capable of handling larger and 
higher jobs that cannot be reached 
from the ground by the standard 56- 
foot boom. Accordingly, the special 
traveling carriage, shown in the ac- 
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companying illustration, has been de- 
veloped. It consists of a structural 
steel carriage, capable of developing 
the full capacities of the crane mount- 
ed on wheels which can run on rails 
laid on top of the structural beams of 
the building proper. 

Since the center to center of col- 
umns may vary, the traveling carriage 
is telescopic so that the wheels can 
be made to fit rail gages varying from 
15 to 20 feet. Thus by laying rails on 
the building beams and raising the 
crane and mounting up into the build- 
ing, the crane can work straight 
through on one bay, extending the 
rails ahead of it as necessary. The 
crane can then set two or three bays 
on each side as it works its way 
through. 

In order to permit moving the unit 
to another bay, transverse wheels, at 
right angles to the above wheels, are 
furnished. By means of large jack 


in the traveling car- 
riage, the unit is jacked up clear of 


screws located 


the rails and transverse rails are 
slipped beneath the transverse wheels. 
Thus the unit is moved under its own 
power into the adjoining bay. The 
longer rails are placed underneath it 
again and the unit lowered into place 
on them to work through the next 
bay. 


How Rails Are Mounted 


The main rails are mounted on top 
of I-beams, held to gage by the rods, 
and separators. These rail girders rest 
on top of the actual building beams. 
Their width can be varied from 15 
to 20 feet by use of various lengths 
of tie rods, thus enabling them to be 
used in a width which insures their 
bearing on the stringers near the sup- 
porting columns, and yet be placed 
sufficiently inside them to afford am- 
ple clearance for the crane to travel 
through between the columns. 

Power for propelling the crane unit 
along the rails is obtained through 
the crane winches in the subframe. 
Lines from these winches are reeved 
through sheaves at the end of the rail 
girders, as illustrated, in a manner to 
enable the unit to pull itself one 
way or the other. A special traction 
drive can be provided as extra equip- 
ment if desired. 

The crane used is a standard type 
provided for motor truck mountings. 
The steel erection traveling carriage 
mounting is so constructed that the 
crane unit can be lifted off the motor 
truck readily and transferred to the 
steel mounting or later replaced on 
the motor truck. Crane booms up to 
56 feet in length can be supplied. A 
six-part boom hoist line for accurate 
boom control on derricking and spe- 
cial cable drums capable of handling 
500 feet or more of cable are other 
crane features that are said to make 
it adaptable and efficient for steel 
erecting work. 


Dr. Westgren Gives Address 


An address entitled ‘‘The Crystal 
Structure of Ordinary and Alloyed 
Steels’’ was presented by Dr. Arne 
Fredrik Westgren, one of Sweden’s 
leading metallurgists, before mem- 
bers of the New York chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
meeting Feb. 9. in the rooms of the 
3uilding Trades Employers’ associa- 
tion, 2 Park avenue, New York. 

The March meeting, the date of 
which will be announced later, will 
probably be the occasion of a visit to 
the International Nickel Co.’s new re- 


search laboratory in Long Island 
City. The annual smoker for the 
New York group will be held in 


April, it is announced. 

At the recent meeting of the New 
Jersey chapter in Newark, N. J., Dr. 
C. M. Johnson, of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, delivered an address 
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entitled ‘‘Stainless and Heat-Resist- 
ing Steels.”’ 


Foundrymen’s Meeting Will 
Have New Features 


One of the new features of the 
coming Chicago meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
Stevens hotel, May 4-7, will be the 
technical session on problems rela- 
tive to patternmaking. A second in- 
novation of the 1931 program is the 
shop-operation course on sand con- 
trol which will consist of a three- 
period instructional course for those 
who seek information on how to in- 
stall a sand control department. An 
additional shop-operation course will 
be held this year, dealing with malle- 
able foundry practice. 

Shop-operation courses number- 
ing five this year, all will be ar- 
ranged to give instruction in the 
fundamentals of gray iron, steel, 
nonferrous and malleable founding, 
and in sand control. Round-table 
luncheon meetings also have been 
scheduled as in former meetings for 
the malleable, steel and nonferrous 
groups of the foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. 


Institute Conferences To Be 


Held in Southern Cities 


Gray Iron _ institute, Terminal 
Tower building, Cleveland, will hold 
a series of conferences in important 
industrial centers throughout the 
South. The meetings are scheduled 
to inform gray iron foundry execu- 
tives of the activities under way in 
the various departments of the insti- 
tute. The following meetings are 
scheduled at which gray iron found- 
ry executives are welcome to attend: 
Feb. 13, Huckins hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Feb. 16, Adolphus hotel, 
Dallas, Tex.; Feb. 18, Rice hotel, 
Houston, Tex.; Feb. 20, St. Charles 
hotel, New Orleans; Feb. 27, Tut- 
wiler hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; 
March 2, Ansley hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
March 4, Read house, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and March 6, Brown hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 


To Study Temperature Effects 


A two-year investigation of the ef- 
fects of high temperatures on metals, 
conducted by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials with the co-operation of the En- 
gineering Foundation, has been an- 
nounced as one of the research proj- 
ects in science and the humanities 
for 1931 in which the Engineering 
Foundation will be active. Other 
projects were detailed in the prog- 
ress report recently made public by H. 
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Hobart Porter, chairman of the 


foundation. 


Steelmaking Is Outlined 


Manufacture of steel, from iron 
ore to the finished product, was the 
subject of an illustrated address by 
C. A. Richardson, technical lecturer, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
before members of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s association, at the 
Manufacturers club, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 11. Mr. McDonald, chemist, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., gave a short 
talk on ‘‘Mayari”’ iron. 


Appoints Annual Lecturer 


The annual lecture before the In- 
stitute of Metals division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York, 


Feb. 16 to 21, will be presented by 
Arne F. Westgren, professor of gen- 
eral and inorganic chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, Sweden. Later 
Dr. Westgren is to speak on the 
“Crystal Structure of Ordinary and 
Alloyed Steels,’’ ‘“‘Structural Analyses 
of Alloys,” and “Crystal Structure 
and Atomie Properties of Alloys Con- 
taining Transition Elements” in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Columbus, O., New 
Haven, Conn., Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington. 


Arc Welding Is Subject 


Automatic are welding will be dis- 
cussed by members of the Philadel- 
phia section of the American Weld- 
ing society at the Engineers’ club, 
that city, Monday evening, Feb. 16. 
Donald J. Riddell, G. Exley, and C. I. 
MacGuffie, all of the General Electric 
Co., will lead the discussion. 


High-Speed Friction Saw Is Used To 
Cut Risers from Steel Castings 


N UNUSUAL application of a 
high-speed friction saw is that 
of removing risers from steel cast- 
ings, but such an installation is per- 
forming good service in the plant of 
the Harrison Steel Castings Co., At- 
tica, Ind. Removing the risers in this 
manner, the operator can cut the 
metal off flush with the casting in the 
majority of cases, thus reducing the 
amount of grinding necessary in 
cleaning up the castings. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows a sprocket hub riser being re- 





moved. The saw, and the auxiliary 
equipment, shown at the left, used to 
rotate the casting, are products of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ince., Chi- 
cago. This same equipment is used 
also on wheel castings having both a 
rim and hub riser on different planes. 
The rim riser is removed first and 
then the attachment is readjusted for 
cutting off the hub riser. The cast- 


ing is rotated to make both cuts. On 
many jobs it is unnecessary to rotate 
the casting and a simpler clamp- 
ing device is used. 
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Forms 100 ft. 
of 30° pipe 
per minute 


This machine is backed by over 
twenty years of experience in 
developing Cold Roll Forming 


Machines. —_ 

Produces seams suitable for Designed and built 

welding. by YODER 

Equipped with steel housings bal . 

hardened and ground rolls ye Builders of 

liek heninne. Gang Slitting Shears Rotary Shears 
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Pipe Forming Machines 






Our pipe equipment handles all 
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plate problems 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 
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Boiler Failure 


A report of an investigation on em- 
brittlement in boilers conducted by 
the engineering experimental station, 
University of Illinois and the utilities 
research commission, by F. G. Straub, 
in bulletin No. 216, 125 pp., 31 tables, 
46 illusts. 

Embrittlement in boiler plate is 
caused by the combined action of 
stress and chemical attack. The 
stresses are inherent in the construc- 
tion and operation of the boiler, while 
the chemical attack is caused by the 
presence of sodium hydroxide in the 
boiler water. Certain methods of water 
treatment tend to convert some safe 
waters into the characteristic type 
which produces embrittlement. The 
presence of sodium sulphate in the 
boiler water tends to retard the em- 
brittlement effect of the sodium hy- 
droxide and, if in proper proportions, 
will stop it entirely. 

The presence of phosphates, tan- 
nates, chromates, nitrates, acetates, 
ete., also will inhibit the embrittle- 
ment action of caustic soda if these 
salts are present in the boiler water 
in proper amounts. Methods for the 
introduction of some of the newer in- 
hibiting agents to feed waters have 
been worked out and are in operation 
in large power plants. 
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Tool-Steel Tools 


Factors regulating the life of metal- 
cutting tools, discussed by A. H. 
@Arcambal in a paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Dec. 
1-5, 1930, 7% pp., 13 illusts. 


Metal-cutting tools offered the 
trade today are vastly superior in 
quality to tools of a decade ago and 
the author believes that proportional- 
ly greater improvements will be made 
during the coming decade. Factors 
that govern the life of tools made 
from carbon, alloy and_ high-speed 
tools steels, namely, design, steel and 
treatment are discussed, particular 
emphasis being placed on the impor- 
tance of correct design. 


The important part played by cut- 
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ting fluids or coolants as affecting 
the life of the tool, as well as the 
necessity of employing the proper 
grinding wheels and using them cor- 
rectly are other points considered. 
Typical tool steel microstructures are 
shown in illustrations as well as dia- 
grams showing the correct design of 
such tools as lathe tools, parting tools, 
cutofi blades, ete. 
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PRODUCTION: 


Blast Furnace Gas 


Present day practice of burning this 
fuel under boilers, discussed by O. 
DeLorenzi, in Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant, January 1931, p. 135, 5% pp., 6 
illusts. 





Operating experiences in the three 
installations described indicate that 
the water-cooled surface in the fur- 
nace for blast furnace gas fired boil- 
ers, is advantageous. The type of 
burner and the method of firing the 
gas are of importance. The use of 
tangential firing indicates that the 
mixing of the fuel, gas and air should 
be continued until the combustion 
process is complete. If this is done, 
the size of the furnace, for a given 
output, may be decreased materially. 
With this method of firing the stabil- 
ity of ignition is assured over a wide 
range of ratings. By using a water- 
cooled furnace and providing for the 
firing of both gas and pulverized coal 
it is possible to meet the steam de- 
mands instantly. This combination 
of fuels lends itself readily to opera- 
tion under full automatic control and 
the response to variations in steam 
demands is met promptly without 
drop in pressure. 
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FABRICATION: 


Tungsten Carbide Cutters 


Removal of metal by the use of mill- 
ing cutters discussed by F. H. Curtis. 
in American Machinist, Jan. 29, p. 211, 
2% pp., 3 illusts. 

Many advantages are afforded by 
having a machine basically designed 





for rigidity and strength to enable 
metal removal at faster rates, and 
high spindle speeds suited to tungsten 
carbide cutters. The cutter also must 
embody a design that affords correct 
application for this metal. For ma- 
chining cast and malleable iron, semi- 
steel, bronze, copper and aluminum 
it generally is safe to assume that the 
speed of tungsten carbide cutters can 
be set at two or three times the speed 
usually employed for high-speed steel. 
As to the feed of milling cutters equip- 
ped with tungsten carbide it is well to 
reduce the feed per tooth per revolu- 
tion by about 25 per cent from the 
usual high-speed steel recommenda- 
tions. It is necessary to have tungsten 
carbide blades ground accurately and 
uniformly as it is for cutters equipped 
with high-speed steel. The cutter faces 
should be held within 0.0005-inch of 
size for finishing and 0.0001-inch for 
roughing whereas the outer edges 
should be held within 0.001-inch for 
finishing and 0.002-inch for roughing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


Cleaning Metal Parts 


Cleaning of metal before painting, 
enameling, japanning and lacquering, 
discussed by C. H. MacGirr, in Black 
and White, E. F. Houghton & Co.., 
Philadelphia, February 1931, p. 26, 3 


» 


pp., 2 illusts. 





If the parts are cleaned in open 
tanks, the cleaning solution should be 
kept near the boiling point by the use 
of steam coils, installed in the tank 
along the side nearest the operator, so 
that the convection current will carry 
away the grease and scum on top of 
the solution. The time of cleaning can 
be reduced by agitating the solution 
around the part by the use of an air 
line which can be run down inside one 
corner of the tank and then across 
one side about 6 inches above the bot- 
tom of the tank. The ideal cleaner is 
one which combines emulsifying and 
saponifying agents. Such a cleaner 
will remove all the oils and soaps com- 
monly found on stamped work, and 
will rinse off- readily. The work 
should be rinsed in clear water which 
is kept near the boiling point. 
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Machine Tools « Plant Equipment 





machinery 


«Without machine tools modern 


could not be built.» 
—Joseph W. Roe 








Car Loader Is Designed to 
Handle Sheet Metal 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
North Western avenue, Chicago, is 
marketing a power-driven loader de- 
signed primarily to lift and carry 
bundles of sheet metal in and out of 
box cars. Although this machine, 
an illustration of which appears here- 
with, is large, it will enter a box car 
with ease and picks up or deposits a 
load of sheets in the exact space de- 
sired. 

The machine is under full control 
of one operator, who does not have 
to leave his seat to load, hoist, ma- 
nipulate the machine backward or 
forward, cause it to enter or leave a 
freight car, or carry out any other 
maneuvers, no extra crane or other 
auxiliary equipment being required. 


Handling Costs Slashed 


Bundles of sheet metal are first 
tightly bound to simple skids by steel 
straps and after this simple prepara- 
tion the loading machine is said to 
enable a 40-ton box car to be loaded 
or unloaded by one man in less than 
30 minutes, loading costs being re- 
duced from about 30 cents a ton to 
not over 2 cents a ton. Two 20-inch 
bundles of sheets, one on top of the 
other, may be handled at one time. 

The loader essentially is a gasoline 
powered trackless crane fabricated 
from heavy structural steel, and de- 
signed to straddle loads. The front 
wheels are broad tractor units which 
insure safe spreading of the load for 
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Free cutting of precision threads char- 
acterizes chasers ground to form 


all average type of flooring both in 
plants and freight cars. Two wheels 
of generous width carry the rear of 
the machine. The power unit is 
mounted at the top, leaving space 
between the legs clear to provide a 
40-inch lift by means of a 10-ton 
hoist. 

By means of a steering bar the 
relative speed of the two caterpillar 
treads is varied, this making possible 
approximate right angle turning. 
The loader is powered by a standard 
4-cylinder gasoline engine which also 
provides power for the _ hoisting 
mechanism and for clamping the car- 
rier hooks under the bundle. The 
loader is 4 feet 5% inches wide and 


7 feet 714 inches long overall, with 


Designed to han- 
dle bundles of 
sheet metal, this 
power-driven ele- 
rating and trans- 
porting machine 
with caterpillar 
traction units 
makes short 
work of loading 
and unloading 
box cars 





a total height of 7 feet 2 inches. The 
carriers are 8 feet long and extend 
about 27 inches beyond the frame of 
the machine. <Any length of bundle 
that can be taken into a car door and 
turned, can be handled successfully. 
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Ground Tangential Chasers 
Cut True Thread Form 


Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., has developed and placed 
on the market a line of ground thread 
tangential chasers for which is 
claimed an unusual degree of ac- 
curacy. These chasers, one of which 
is shown in the accompanying. illus- 
tration, have their formed faces fin- 
ished on a special grinding machine. 
This process removes minor inaccur- 
acies and distortions resulting from 
heat treatment, and produces a true 
and uniform thread form with sharp 
corners and flat crest and root. 

The grinding process not only is 
said to increase the accuracy mate- 
rially, but also to insure freer cut- 
ting action, thereby giving greatly in- 
creased life between grindings. The 
ground thread chasers are now avail- 
able for all sizes of two of this com- 
pany’s popular styles of die heads, 
and for the %, %, 1% and 2-inch 
sizes of one of the other standard 
lines. 
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Industrial Locomotives Use 


Standard Power Units 


Brookville Locomotive Co., Brook- 
ville, Pa., announces a new series ot 
8 and 10-ton locomotives equipped 
with standard McCormick-Deering 
units power units built by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. The accom- 
panying illustration shows one of the 
8-ton models with five speeds for- 
ward and five speeds reverse, this 
being of the low mine type without 
cab. The standard cab applied to 
these locomotives is of the _ half- 
length type and is equipped with roll 
curtains. The power units are in- 
stalled in the chassis without alter- 
ation, a five-speed transmission and 
clutch also manufactured by Inter- 
national Harvester Co, being a part 
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Solving 


sheet metal problems 


OR 70 YEARS Bliss has been solving sheet metal problems. 
Small and large parts—a vast variety of shapes—light and 
heavy gauge metals of every kind—every conceivable requirement 
is included in the experience accumulated by Bliss during its 70 
years of designing machinery for innumerable sheet metal operations. 
This unequalled wealth of experience is at your service. It is 
sure to be of help to you in determining the possibility of improve- 
ments or economies in your sheet metal operations. Make Bliss 
your Clearing house for sheet metal problems as hundreds of other 
manufacturers do. 


E. W. BLISS CO. iso’ vorxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices: DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ROCHESTER CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. HASTINGS, MICH. SALEM, OHIO 








Foreign Sales Offices and Factories: 
ENGLAND, Pocock St., Blackfriars Rd., 8. E., London. ITALY, 345 Via Nizza, Turin. 
FRANCE, 54 Blvd. Victor-Hugo, St. Quen Sur Seine, Paris. 
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of the unit, Servicing of the power 
unit will be provided by any branch 
of the International Harvester Co. 

The enclosed gear-reverse develop- 
ed by the Brookville Locomotive Co. 
is used in all models to make the 
five speeds of the standard transmis- 
sion available in either direction. 
Speeds ranging from 2 up to 16 miles 
per hour are available, permitting 
fast running time and giving ample 
power for starting and for rapidly 
accelerating heavy loads. Renewable 
steel tires are recommended as in- 
suring maximum traction, it being 
claimed by the builder that they pro- 
vide 25 per cent more traction than 
ordinary chilled face drive wheels. 


Power and Stability 


The locomotives are _ sufficiently 
powerful to slip all four steel tired 
wheels on a dry sanded rail. Dual 
spring journals, and wide-face 
wheels assure safe operation at high 
speed even over rough and crooked 
tracks. 

Gages ranging from 22 to 56% 
inches are standard and wider gages 
can be supplied in special cases. 
Either four-pocket link and pin coup- 
lers, or couplers for use with stand- 
ard freight cars, are furnished. Wheel- 
base, overall height, and other ma- 
jor dimensions are variable within 
rather wide limits to suit require- 
ments. 


© 


Slip Switch Provides for 
Plug Reverse Braking 


Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore, 
has brought out a slip switch for use 
with alternating current controllers 
where reverse-torque or plug-reverse 
braking is employed and where mo- 
tors coming to rest can be allowed 
to start in the reverse direction be- 
fore being disconnected from the 
iine. This switch is attached to the 
motor end-bell and is operated by 
direct connection to the end of the 
motor shaft. 

The contact switch is operated by 
an arm connected to a friction ring 
mounted on an extension to the mo- 


or 
oO 





Ample drawbar 
pull and ability 
to make speed 
safely over rough 
tracks are among 
advantages of 
these industrial 
locomotives 


tor shaft. The friction exerts enough 
pressure to hold the contacts closed, 
while motion in the opposite direc- 
tion opens the contacts. By this 
construction the motor is discon- 
nected the moment it comes to rest 
and starts to reverse. The switch 
is compact, completely enclosed, and 
arranged for rigid or flexible conduit 
connection. 
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Double Utility Lift Truck 
Has Auxiliary Boom 


Elwell-Parker Co., 4205 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, announces a dou- 
ble utility electric truck of small 
size, of which an illustration appears 
herewith. This new material handler 
is characterized by the builder as a 
low capacity, high lift truck. 

The lifting fork extends beyond 
the wheels, its small clearance above 
the floor at the lowest position en- 
abling it to reach under ordinary 
hand truck skids. The machine not 
only will pick up these low skids, but 
will build tiers three skids high. In 
addition to the lifting fork, the ele- 



















This electrically 
driven lift truck 
will pick up ordi- 
nary hand truck 
Skids by means 
of its low-hung 
fork, and also 
will raise and 
freaenesenport 
weights up to 
2000 pounds by 
means of its 

swivel boom 


vating mechanism carries a swivel 
boom, with a capacity of 2000 
pounds. This boom not only pro- 
vides an accessory for use in loading 
skids, but also provides a means ot 
swinging and _ transporting heavy 
pieces of machinery, etc. This boom 
is swung out of the way when the 
skids are being handled on the fork 
and when the boom is in use, the two 
hinged prongs of the fork can be 
swung back toward the’ operator, 
completely out of the way. The up- 
rights of the machine can be tilted 
forward 8 degrees or backward 35 
degrees. The operator has all the 
controls before him on the dash 


@ 


Propeller Type Fan Is Used 
in Ventilating Unit 


Propellair Inc., Columbus, O., has 
introduced a ventilating unit equip- 
ped with an airplane-type fan which 
makes use of a scientifically designed 
intake opening to secure maximum 
air circulation. The fan, or impeller 
as it can properly be called, is driven 
by a motor mounted upon a bracket 
within the orifice, this offering 
minimum interference to air flow. 

In this novel design, an_ orifice 
with curved edges acts with the two 
blade propeller to give maximum 
capacity and efficiency. The design 
enables the full length of the blades 
to be effective without restricting the 
area of the fan outlet. 

The maker points out that the prin- 
ciples underlying this unit are those 
of propeller and orifice design which 
have been worked out in aero- 
dynamic laboratories. 


¢ 
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Abrasive Cut-off Machine 
Does Fast Work 


Andrew C. Campbell Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., has put on the market a 
machine for rapidly cutting off bars 
of iron, tool steel and alloy steels, non- 
ferrous metals, fiber, and other hard 





Fast cutting off of bar materials is 
accomplished by abrasive disk 


or tough materials. This machine, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, utilizes an abrasive wheel for 
cutting, and is said to perform diffi- 
cult cutting off operations in a frac- 
tion of the time required by other 
methods, at the same time giving 
smooth, true surfaces on the work. It 
is recommended for regular produc- 
tion use in machine shops, as well as 
in toolrooms and stockrooms. 


Drive and Control 


The motor, which is mounted on the 
substantial bed separate from the 
swinging counter-balanced cutting 
head, drives the spindle carrying the 
abrasive disk by means of V-belts. 
The handle for swinging the abrasive 
disk down on the work is arranged 
so that the operator can work it with 
either hand. The starting switch is 
conveniently located on the motor it- 
self, and all moving parts, including 
belts and the cutting disk, are guard- 
ed so that there is no danger of in- 
jury to the operator. Rapidly revolving 
parts are perfectly balanced to insure 
vibrationless operation. 

The bed of the machine is made of 
generous size to allow for attachment 
of various kinds of fixtures for special 
production jobs, foot pads being pro- 
vided for that purpose, and standard 
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equipment is available to meet nearly 
every requirement. The company, 
which has had long experience in 
abrasive cutting and in the building 
of production machinery for this pur- 
pose, maintains a research depart- 
ment devoted to the solution of abra- 
sive cutting problems, and to the de- 
sign of fixtures and special abrasive 
wheels to meet special cases. 


«© 


Line of Polishing Machines 
Has Noteworthy Features 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, has brought out a new line of 
buffing and polishing machines with 
open type spindle extensions. This 
line of machines, one of which ap- 
pears in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, includes 3, 5, and 7%-horse- 


i 





Gooseneck column design permits con- 
venient buffing of large parts 


power sizes. The motor is mounted 


in a case at the rear of the curved 
column, drive being direct from mo- 
tor pulley to spindle by means of mul 
tiple V-belts. 

The new design demands minimum 
floor space, gooseneck construction of 
the column allowing spindle and 
buffing wheels to extend out from the 
base of the machine to permit easy 
handling of large or  odd-shaped 
pieces, the operator being enabled to 
stand close to, or to sit comfortably 
at, the machine when doing ordinary 
work. The ball bearing-equipped mo- 
tor is mounted rigidly with four-point 
support on a dove-tailed sliding base 
with gib and locking screws, and belt 
adjustment is by means of hand-wheel 
and feed-screw, insuring accurate mo- 
tor alignment. Spindle speeds can be 
changed merely by substituting motor 
pulleys. The entire spindle assembly 
can be removed by loosening four 
bolts in each keyed bearing support, 


which permits of changing belts with- 
out drawing the spindle out of the 
bearing housings. 

Other features are: Tobin bronze 
safety wheel nut; flat-top threads on 
the spindle which afford security and 
also insure long life; easy filling lubri- 
cation chambers with overflows; extra 
large one-piece spindle of nickel steel; 
spindle bearings of ball or tapered 
roller types as desired, with laby- 
rinth seals. 
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Jig Boring Machine Meets 
Toolroom Needs 


R. Y. Ferner Co.,* Investment 
building, Washington, has introduced 
in the United States a small jig bor- 
ing machine manufactured by So- 
ciete Genevoise d’Instruments de 
Physique, and designed for general 
toolroom use on precision work. 

Aside from its small size, the new 
machine is similar to this company’s 
larger jig borers, a precision boring 
head being mounted on a slide which 
moves horizontally on a cross rail, 
supported by two upright housings. 
The rail has two elevating screws, 
and accurate settings are made by 
micrometer lead screws which tra- 
verse boring head and table. Curved 
templets attached to table and cross 
slide compensate for minute residual 
errors in these lapped lead screws. 
These templets actuate lever systems 
which shift the micrometer indexes 
back and forth to a slight degree to 





Exact location of holes is accomplished 
by micrometer lead screw traverse 
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We Also Manufacture 


Inserted Tooth Saws, Circular Milling Saws, 
Pneumatic Hammer Rivet Sets, Chisel Blanks and 
Hardened Steel Specialties. 






































5656 BUTLER STREET" | 


AND 


High Speed 
Metal Cut-Off 
Saw ----- 


Mechanically simple and sturdy 
this high speed cutting off machine has 
made possible more economical cutting 
of light section beams, channels, angles, 
brass copper, structural and welded 
pipe, fire escape materials, metal 
mouldings, metal furniture parts, light 
section pressed and drawn steel shapes, 
etc. 


Motor and Saw blade are mounted 
on opposite ends of a tilted frame and 
balanced by adjustable spring tension. 
Saw arbor mounted ona double row of 
deep grooved ball bearings assures 
freedom from friction and high ‘speed. 
Bearings are protected in oil tight dust 
proof housings insuring longer life. 
These and many other advantages ac- 
count for the low cost of production 
from Hunter Saws. 


Want further details? Write or ask 
tor a representative to call. 





MACHINE CO. 








| PITTSBURGH, PENNA: 
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keep them in position. The manu- 
facturer guarantees settings for all 
displacements of the table and bor- 
ing head slide to be correct within 
plus or minus 0.0002 of an inch. 

The work table, which measures 
15 x 20% inches, can be moved 
through 18 inches, permitting holes 
to be located, drilled and bored any- 
where within an area of 12 x 18 
inches without necessity of resetting 
the work. Vertical capacity over this 
table is 14% inches. Drive is by a 
1-horsepower two-speed motor 
mounted on the rear of the machine, 
which with a four-speed gear box of 
new design, gives eight spindle speeds. 


Machine Has Wide Range 


These speeds range from 135 to 
1500 revolutions per minute, giving 
high speed for drilling and boring 
extremely small holes, as well as ef- 
fective drilling capacity up to 1 inch 
and boring capacity up to 24% inches 
in cast iron. The spindle has power 
feeds of 0.004 and 0.008 of inches per 
revolution, while the hand wheel 
gives a speed of 0.1 inch per revolu- 
tion. The lead screws, which have 
five threads per inch, have microm- 
eter heads reading directly to 0.0005 
of inches, while their verniers give 
readings to 0.00005 of inches. An in- 
dexing table 1314 inches in diameter 
and 4% inches high can be furnished 
as extra equipment. Its worm shaft 
earries a protractor drum which, by 
means of a vernier, reads to 5 sec- 
onds an are. Net weight of the ma- 
chine, exclusive of motor and circu- 
lar table, is 2150 pounds, its height 
is 6 feet 4 inches, overall length is 
58 inches and width is 51 inches. 


® 


Multiple Spindle Machine 
Trims Cap Screw Blanks 


Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has developed a semiautomatic 
machine for squaring up under heads 
and rounding ends of nickel steel 
upset cap serew blanks. This ma- 
chine, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, will accommodate all 
sizes of cap serew blanks from \%- 
inch diameter and 1 inch long to 
52-inch diameter and 6 inches long. 
Three individually driven operating 
units are mounted vertically on in- 
dividual columns which in turn are 
bolted to a substantial table and base 
assembly which includes an oil drip 
pan. 

Each unit is equipped with an in- 
serted blade tool which can be ad- 
justed for any diameter and length 
of blank within range of the ma- 
chine. Blanks are held in_ two- 
jawed air-operated chucks which 
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Pneumatic control permits fast opera- 
tion of cap screw trimming machine 


ty J 


have inserts designed to grip the 
head, at the same time allowing suf- 
ficient projection for the squaring 
operating. One operating lever con- 
trols both functions. 

The spindles revolve continuously 
at 700 revolutions per minute and 
the operator inserts the head of the 
screw into the opened chuck jaws, 
then moves the valve control lever 
to the pressure side. As soon ag the 
blank is gripped, the chuck elevates 
to working position and remains in 
that position during the working 
cycle and until the operator throws 
the control lever to exhaust position. 
During the lifting portion of the 
cycle, the shank of the screw presses 
up inside the tool and just prior to 
reaching the point of extreme up- 
ward travel, and adjustable latch 
trips a single-cycle clutch, which is a 
part of the head unit. The tool then 
feeds against the work and then, 
after completing its cut, returns to 





its original position. When the op- 
erator moves the valve to exhaust po- 
sition, the work is lowered and the 
chuck jaws open, allowing the op- 
erator to remove the finished piece 
and insert another blank. Ample 
flow of coolant keeps tools and work 
cool and washes out chips, a circular 
guard being attached to each unit 
to keep coolant from spattering. 

The maker states that production 
averages ten pieces per minute from 
each spindle, or 30 per minute when 
utilizing all three spindles. Floor 
space occupied is 48 x 60 x 85 inches 
and approximate weight is 3200 
pounds. 
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Swing Frame Grinders Have 
Speed Change Device 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., has introduced a _ swing- 
frame grinder with multiple speeds. 
This grinder has three speed changes 
and is available with maximum wheel 
sizes of 12, 16, 18, 20 and 24 inches, 
and a primary cutting speed of 6000 
or 9000 surface feet per minute. 

The adjustable steel wheel guard 
is arranged to make the various speed 
changes. As the wheel wears, the 
guard is moved back the proper dis- 
tance, which, in turn causes. the 
changes in speed to be made. Pro- 
vided with the guard is an arrange- 
ment which prevents the operator 
from failing to make the _ speed 
changes as the wheel is worn down 
in service. 

There is a visual device on the 
guard which enables the shop fore- 
man to tell at a glance whether or 
not the operator has made proper 
guard and speed changes to compen- 
sate for wear on the wheel. The 
guard itself is designed to provide 
maximum safety for the operator. The 
grinder is ruggedly designed, having 
a heavy duty ball bearing motor 


capable of 100 per cent momentary 
overloads without injury. 





Adjustment of the wheel guard automatically changes operating speed of this 


swing-frame grinder to suit reduced 


diameter of its abrasive wheels 








Personals 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
whose death was noted in Steer. of 
Jan. 29. 


i” ue ee 


E. H. Cornelius, president, Okla- 
homa Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has been elected president of 
the Associated Industries of Okla- 
homa. 


OO O 

Leo P. Schaedle, former Pittsburgh 
engineer, has been appointed Mid- 
west representative for the Alloy & 
Welding Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, with 
offices at 950 Dierks building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ED “ES G3 

John Reed has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Tiffin, O., plant of 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding George Swinnerton, 
who has been made assistant engineer 
of the company’s Trenton, N. J., plant. 

OO O 

Fred L. Flanders, formerly chair- 
man of the board, Muskegon Motors 
Specialties Co., Muskegon, Mich., sub- 
sidiary of Houdaille-Hershey Corp., 
Detroit, has been elected executive 
vice president and general manager 
of the parent corporation. 

OOO 

C. M. Powell has succeeded W. T. 
Hazel as Tulsa, Okla., branch man- 
ager of International Derrick & 
Equipment Corp., Columbus, O. Mr. 
Powell previously was manager of 
the Tulsa branch for several years 
but resigned in 1929 to enter busi- 
ness for himself. 

sae ee 

George W. Bunner, general super- 
intendent for the past six years of 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., has 
been promoted to works manager, a 
newly-created position. 

J. O. Moore, formerly assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, succeeds Mr. 
Bunner as general superintendent. 

ca Ba G2 

H. B. Rust, president of the Koppers 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
received the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of engineering from Syracuse uni- 
versity. He was prevented by illness 
from receiving this degree at the uni- 
versity commencement exercises last 
June. 

ooo 

Dr. Lawrence W. Bass has resigned 
as executive assistant director of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh. Dr. Leonard H. 
Cretcher, head of the department of 
research in pure chemistry since 1926, 
has been appointed to an assistant di- 
rectorship and will be assisted by Dr. 
William L. Nelson. 

bod 

Robert A. Weinhardt, formerly su- 

perintendent of the china works divi- 
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sion, Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co., 
and more recently with R. Gaetner 
Decalcomania Co., has been elected 
treasurer and general manager of 
Patterson Refractories Co., East Liv- 
erpool, O., and assumed his new 
duties Feb. 1. 
O O O 

O. I. Ehresman was named presi- 
dent for 1931 of H. P. Deuscher 
Foundry Co., Hamilton, O., Jan. 17. 
Other officers are: W. H. Stephan, 
vice president, and Earl H. Thomp- 
son, secretary-treasurer. These of- 
ficers, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Twitchell 
and Fred E. Graf comprise the board 
of directors. 

OO OO 

Harold S. Falk, vice president and 
works manager of the Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed civil- 
ian aide of the secretary of war for 





W. S. Wheeler 


Vice president, Pennsylvania Engineer- 

ing Co., New Castle, Pa., who as noted 

in STEEL of Jan. 29 was elected president 

of the Institute of Steel Plate Con- 
struction 


the Wisconsin area. He succeeds the 
late Wheeler P. Bloodgood. Mr. 
Falk has been chairman of the Wis- 
citizens 


consin association of the 
military training camps for three 
years. 


O Od 
J. Malcolmn Strelitz was re-elected 
president of Marion Steel Body Co., 
Marion, O., Jan. 10. J. W. Stein- 
hauser was re-elected vice president 
and secretary and Thomas Clark 
again was chosen treasurer. These 
three with E. W. Wood comprise the 
directorate. J. L. Grissinger was 
named comptroller and R. S. Cram 
was re-elected director of sales. 
ts ee Eo 
Charles L. Allen was re-elected 
president of Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Other officers re-elected are: 
George N. Jeppson and William La 


Coste Neilson, vice presidents; Aldus 
C. Higgins, treasurer; Henry Duck- 
worth, assistant treasurer; George N. 
Jeppson, secretary and Clifford S. 
Anderson, assistant secretary. 

The board of directors comprises 
Messrs. Allen, Higgins, Jeppson, Neil- 
son, Duckworth, Lewis E. Saunders, 
Clarence W. Daniels and J. Herbert 
Johnson. 

at 

J. P. Keene has been elected presi- 
dent of the Alliance Tank Co., Alli- 
ance, O., the board of which company 
has been reorganized. Mr. Keene was 
founder of the Youngstown Boiler & 
Tank Co. E. L. Gemmel, associated 
for the past 25 years with the Blaw- 
Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., has been 
named vice president and treasurer, 
H. C. Koehler continues as secretary 
and H. H. Hunter as assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Hunter was treasurer of 
the old company. 

O oO OO 

Joseph Gould was re-elected presi- 
dent of Steel Stamping Co., Lorain, 
O., Jan. 12. Other officers named for 
1931 are as follows: Alex Altfield, 
vice president, T. C. Metzger, treas- 
urer, Harry Bregman, _ secretary- 
manager, and Edward Gould, sales 
manager. The board of directors 
elected for 1931 comprise the follow- 
ing: T. C. Metzger, I. Shiff, Joseph 
Gould, Raymond Rogers, Albert 
Sachs, Edward Gould, Harry Breg- 
man, Alex Altfield and Sam Gold- 
stein. 

i ae a 

C. I. Ochs, president of Eaton Axle 
& Spring Corp., Cleveland, and who 
for some time has been director of its 
subsidiary, the Wilcox Rich Corp., De- 
troit and Jackson, Mich., has also 
been elected president of the latter 
company to succeed the late Carl 
H. L. Flintermann, whose death was 
noted in Steer of Jan. 22. 

C. W. Miller was appointed vice 
president and general manager. He 
formerly was vice president of Thomp 
son Products Inc., Cleveland. Other 
officers are: R. A. Forsyth, secretary, 
F. A. Buchda, treasurer; E. M. Boyle, 
controller, and R. Jardine, chief engi- 
neer. 

cf) tf i 

W. Hubert Beal, formerly vice pres- 
ident and general manager of Lycom- 
ing Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa., has 
been elected president to succeed 
John H. McCormick, who resigned 
Jan. 13. 

Frank M. Bender, assistant general 
manager of the Lycoming company, 
has been appointed vice president to 
succeed Mr. Beal. He will continue 
as assistant general manager. 

Mr. Beal has been with the sales 
department of the Lycoming plant for 
the past 12 years. Mr. Bender has 
been with the company for 18 years. 
He started in the drafting room, was 
promoted to chief engineer and then 
became assistant general manager. 
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AIR OR ELECTRIC 


IS THE TOOL TO 
STANDARDIZE ON 

















Have you ever wondered whether or not you were using the 
right type of tool for a particular job? It is an accepted fact 
that air tools are particularly suited to some plants, while in 
other shops, electric tools offer the greatest economy. 
Because we manufacture a complete line of both air and 
electric tools, we can give you unbiased advice as to which is 
the best tool for you to use. We have no axes to grind. If . = 
an air tool will do your job most economically, our engineers Unbiased advice onair “Y 
will so advise you. If an electric tool is better suited to your and electric tools, 
requirements, our engineers can also offer an unbiased come to portable tool headquarters 
recommendation. and get it without obligation. 

THOR AIR AND ELECTRIC TOOLS are the products of an 

engineering staff with 37 years experience. Their design and _ !ilustrarad are two exceedingly popular members of 


construction make them the premier tools in plants through- Ties ncotary type. | Cap. iss". We. is 334 Ibs. 
S$ 5 
out the country. So, we repeat, if you want straightforward,  °0.0°"%),'8 UBD, @ midget type electric dri _ 


INDEPENDENT 
PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


New YorR, «<<: TOOLMAKERS SINCE 1893 «cccccce London 
-PNEUMATIC TOOLS<« ELECTRIC 


228 South Jefferson Street 
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F. o. b. Pittsburgh 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
built for Gulf to be used in the trans- 
portation of petroleum products. 
These barges will have a capacity of 
800 tons each, equivalent to about 20 
railroad tank cars, and will be op- 
erated on the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny rivers as far as they are nav- 
igable and on the Ohio river as far 
as Clarksburg, W. Va. Eight wharf- 
boats are to be built shortly to be 
used to facilitate transfer operations 
at river ports. 


Rivers Limit Rail Tonnage 


Railroads probably have been _§af- 
fected by river transportation to a 
greater extent in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict than elsewhere. Traffic on the 
three rivers that converge here has 
increased 175 per cent since 1912 
while rail tonnage has remained prac- 
tically constant. The river movement 
still is only about 20 per cent of rail 
shipments, however. Steel producers 
have continued and in some cases in- 
creased the movement of their prod- 
ucts by truck to nearby consumers, a 
practice instituted last spring when 
the introduction of the mileage scale 
for basing freight rates brought about 
sharp increases in charges on short 
hauls. Protest against these rates 
was made last year and the case still 
is pending before the state public 
service commission. 

It is interesting to note that in- 
cluded among the new construction 
completed here last year or currently 
under way are new research labora- 
tories for five different companies. 
These include the Aluminum Co. of 
America at New Kensington, Copper- 
weld Steel Co. at Glassport, Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co. at McKeesport, Mel- 
lon institute at Pittsburgh and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
East Pittsburgh and reflect the grow- 
ing emphasis placed upon scientific in- 
vestigation. 

In the case of the’ Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co. a portion of the laboratory 
now is employed for the production of 
cemented tungsten carbide, the new 
addition recently completed being de- 
voted to research and experimental 
work. 


o 


The soft coal industry still has a 
drab outlook in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Consumption naturally reflects 
the general quietness in industry but 
prices, for some time badly depressed, 
suffered additional pressure last year, 
and the situation in freight rates con- 
tinues to work against local opera- 
tors. Loss of markets, rather than a 
general decline in consumption of coal 
as the result of competition of other 
sources of power, has been the most 
disturbing factor to the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Development of other districts, aid 
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ed by favorable freight rates that in 
many instances have eliminated Pitts- 
burgh coal from active competition, 
has restricted the market for west- 
ern Pennsylvania bituminous. As a 
consequence, production in this dis- 
trict has lagged behind that of the 
country as a whole in recent years. 
This is particularly true of the prized 
lake cargo market—amounting to 
about 35,000,000 tons moved annually 
to Lake Erie ports for transshipment 
by boat to the northwest. 

Over the past 15 to 20 years west- 
ern Pennsylvania has seen its share 
of this business drop from 15,000,000 
tons to less than one-half that total 
while the southern fields boosted their 
portion from 6,000,000 tons to four 
times that figure. 


@ 

The lake cargo coal case, a bit worn 
by the ten years of its tempestuous 
existence before judiciary and regula- 
tory bodies, now is approaching a 
climax. Explaining the case briefly, 
northern operators contend that the 
present differential of 35 cents exist- 
ing between freight rates from south- 
ern mines and those of western Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio to Lake 
Erie is too small in view of the fact 
that the southern haul is two to three 
times as long as from the nearby dis- 
tricts. 

The first definite idea of what 
northern producers consider a_ just 
differential is contained in a _ brief 
filed last week by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal Traffic bureau recom- 
mending to the interstate commerce 
commission a spread of at least 80 
cents a ton in freight charges. On 
more distant shipments a differential 
of 95 cents is asked. 

Examiner W. E. Bardwell of the 
commission currently is engaged in 
preparing a recommendation to be 
made to that body. After his report 
is made final arguments will be heard 
and the commission then will make 
its decision. This settlement prob- 
ably will not be made before the mid- 
dle of the summer—too late if favor- 
able to northern operators for them 
to share in the coming lake season. 


Build Lake-Ocean Link 


Completion of the new 40-mile ex- 
tension of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia railroad from Connellsville, 
where it joins the Western Maryland 
railroad, to Cochrans Mills, near 
Clairton, Pa., was to be celebrated 
Feb. 10. The new road, costing about 
represents the largest 
railroad building project in eastern 
United States in recent years, and in 
addition to providing a new route for 
hauling the products of that coal and 
steel producing district it forms a 
link in the plans of the Taplin broth- 
ers to create a short line through the 
Pittsburgh district from Lake Erie 
to the seaboard at Baltimore. 

The two remaining sections re- 


$15,000,000, 


quired for such a route are the West- 
ern Maryland on the east and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie on the west, ac- 
quisition of which roads the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia is seeking. 
This plan, however, conflicts with the 
recent federal recommendation for a 
system of four major trunk lines, 
which would make a Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia a bridge line accessible 
to all four. 

The largest of the companies to be 
served by the new Connellsville ex- 
tension is the American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s plant at Donora. 


River Steel Traffic Holds 


Depressed business conditions of 
1930 failed to disturb river shipments 
of iron and steel products in the 
Pittsburgh district. Tonnage moved 
over the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio rivers last year was several hun- 
dred tons greater than the record 1929 
movement of 2,419,146 tons. Ship- 
ments on the Monongahela, consisting 
to a large extend of interplant traffic, 
declined about 6 per cent but this was 
offset by a gain in the longer hauls 
down the Ohio. 

Pittsburgh barge builders had a dis- 
appointing year in 1930, construction 
of floating equipment being less than 
one-half the 1929 figures in both num- 
ber of units and steel tonnage in- 
volved. The recent order from the 
federal barge line for 40 large 
barges, 25 of which will be built in 
this district, involves 25,000 tons of 
steel plates and shapes, or more steel 
than was required for all of last 
year’s awards, and although inquiry 
from other river interests currently 
is rather light barge builders antici- 
pate a better year than 1930. 

Characteristic of the improvements 
being made in river transportation 
Drave Contracting Co. at its plant and 
yards on the Ohio eight miles below 
Pittsburgh. This new equipment, the 
most modern in operation, is able to 
handle river craft up to 315 feet in 
length in moving them from the water 
to a position for the purpose of mak- 
ing repairs. 


® 


Steelmakers’ interest in the use of 
metal base highways was heightened 
at the annual convention here last 
week of the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ association. Satisfac- 
tory results obtained from an 18-foot 
highway of this type laid last fall 
near Springfield, Ill., were described 
at the meeting and several advantages 
enumerated. Chief of these are the re- 
silience and longer life of metal com- 
pared with a rigid type of base. The 
Springfield experiment has functioned 
perfectly to date under heavy traffic 
Production of the new bases would 
present no problem to steel mills. Two 
sections laid in Illinois used No. 16 
gage corrugated sheets, the third being 
blue annealed plates, 44-inch thick. 
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Markets Making Progress Slowly 


Two-Point Rise Brings Steel Rate to 
50 Per Cent—Auto Demand Some- 
what Heavier —Pig lron Selling 
Better—Prices Not an Issue Now 


XCEPT for a slight bulge in automotive re- 
quirements, none of the major outlets for 
steel is conspicuously active in the mar- 
kets, yet the aggregate of individually 
mediocre demand is sufficient to lift the steel- 
making rate two points to about 50 per cent. 

This puts steel production at the half-way 
mark the first time since the third week of 
October. It follows an increase of 18 per cent 
in the ingot and 3 per cent in the pig iron rate 
in January and accompanies a 4.8 per cent gain 
in unfilled orders of the Steel corporation. 

Sentiment, nevertheless, is heavy this week. 
Reconciled as they are to the long pull, pro- 
ducers appear to have placed undue reliance 
upon seasonal factors, and the slow rate of prog- 
ress is discouraging. A year ago the same situ- 
ation obtained. The industry, then at 78 per 
cent, coasted through February on momentum 
acquired in January, concluding the month with 
a fall in steel and a rise in pig iron output. 

Price is a topic more discussed outside than 
inside the industry. Practically all consumers 
of heavy finished steel are covered for this quar- 
ter at the fourth quarter level of 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, or equivalent, and the 1.65c price is vir- 
tually nominal. Although some second quar- 
ter inquiry is developing, the necessity for a 
price stand for that delivery may not arise be- 
fore early March. 

Justified as they might be in seeking a more 
remunerative price, steel producers are cogni- 
zant that advances must be substantiated by 
demand. The state of general business sev- 
eral weeks hence probably will determine the 
second quarter price. At the moment, terne 
plate has eased off, tin mill black sheets are 
down $2 a ton, galvanized sheets are being 
shaded, plates are softer in the East and scrap 
is weaker, but these are chiefly adjustments. 

Track fastenings, of which 10,000 tons were 
bought at Chicago, are the most active railroad 
item. One hundred refrigerator cars are on in- 
quiry from the Railway Refrigerator Car Corp. 
Seaboard Air Line has bought 5000 tons of rails. 

Automotive specifications, while spotty, on 
the whole are moderately heavier. One fac- 
tor forecasts 1931 will be a 4,000,000-unit year, 
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20 per cent better than 1930, and foresees a 
9,000,000-car year within two years. Retail 
price reductions made by automobile manufac- 
turers threaten difficulty if steel producers pro- 
pose higher prices. 

Structural steel awards this week at 16,177 
net tons approximate the 17,044 tons placed 
last week but are paled by the 60,662 tons or- 
dered a year ago. For 1931 to date structural 
orders total 168,310 tons; a year ago 242,074 
tons. Jersey City may act soon on 21,500 tons 
for highway work. Railroads are inquiring for 
7500 tons for bridges at Chicago. 

Demand for pig iron is slightly more active. 
Shipments at Chicago, largely traceable to au- 
tomotive foundries, are 6 per cent above Jan- 


uary. Sales at Cleveland this week topped 
20,000 tons. Furnace coke remains dull and 
unchanged. The slow recovery in steelmaking 


is an argument for ‘“‘shorts’’ in scrap and the 
price situation is somewhat softer. Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has rejected low bids for its 
monthly accumulation of steel scrap. 

Both Republic Steel Corp. and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. have lighted a blast furnace 
stack. Steel operations are unchanged this 
week at 58 per cent for Birmingham, 54 for 
Buffalo, and 50 for Youngstown. Chicago at 
47 and Pittsburgh at 45 per cent are fraction- 
ally higher. Cleveland is up three points to 
53 per cent; eastern Pennsylvania up two to 49. 

January’s steel ingot rate at 91,971 gross 
tons daily compares with 77,222 tons for De- 
cember and 140,596 tons last January. The 
month’s total was 2,483,206 tons, against 2,- 
007,774 tons in December and 3,796,090 tons im 
January, 1930. Last month rated 45.9 per 
cent; December 38.5. 

The Ford Motor Co. is expected in the iron 
ore market within a fortnight. Its inquiry, al- 
ways the first, is usually for 350,000 tons. 


STEEL’S market composite continues. un- 
changed this week at $31.69. 
Composite Market Averages 
Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 
This week (Feb. 11, 1931) ..$31.69 
Last week (Feb. 4, 1931) ....... sauce neater 
One month ago (January, 1931) .......... ag een ara 31.71 
Three months ago (November, 1930) ............ ..31,.92 
One year ago (February, 1930) 20.24 
Ten years ago (February, 1921) 48.81 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Feb. 11, Jan. Nov. Feb. Feb. 11, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1931 1931 1930 1930 1931 1931 1930 1930 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 18.76 18.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ................00. 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.85 
NE IEEE  .cbiceceshesesspresicapibboubsnesen 17.00 17.00 18.50 SEBO PR, SMO acc ssceascasescscssncocces 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa..... 17.50 17.25 17.50 19.00 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.94 1.94 1.89 2.17 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 18.26 18.26 18.26 19.76 ETON THREE, SCRE cncccssisrccscssccessesss 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.95 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............000 17.50 17.50 17.50 20.00 BMAVSE, PICCHU 6.006. 0ssceveseccsevese 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 13.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 Shapes, Philadelphia. ..................000 1.81 1.81 1.71 1.86 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 ORME, SRN sscdisessasscncsicscvesasces 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 
**#No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .... 18.26 18.26 19.26 21.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................. 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.85 
IR UNNI  ccncoactesebsiinesssonces 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.80% 1.81% 1.8114 2.00 
eS SS eo at 17.50 17.50 17.50 20.00 TANK DIRTEE, CRICKBO cecccccrccccesiscsse 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts.. 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.35 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ 17.63 17.63 17.63 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. ........ 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.65 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 89.79 103.79 104.04 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.95 3.30 
3 i 2 55 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- ant sees tek hn Uk Come 4 en ee ye 
s 2 3, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 . Song - oe ays eee : 

ments based on $12 to $13, Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.45 
silicon. Plain wire, Pittsburgh 20.0.0... 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.30 
fin pl : vt 5. 5.00 5. .25 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ......... 2.50 2.50 2.55 2.60 Ti GRON, Bee aes es, Pte we 8 

Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.30 3.50 3.50 SCRAP 
{IFINISHED MA IAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .......... 12.75 13.00 13.10 16.90 
SE) D TER Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 10.50 11.50 14.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 10.00 10.00 10.20 13.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa............. 13.00 13.25 13.50 15.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago .................. 9.50 9.50 10.00 13.70 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ..........<ccc.0 35.00 35.00 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 12.00 13.00 13.10 14.80 





Sheets 


New Orders at Pittsburgh Bet- 
ter Than Specifications—Gains 
Held—tTin Mill Black Easier 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 67 


Pittsburgh — The sheet markets 
show no important changes in total 
business or in individual orders, with 
shipments continuing at about the 
rate of the past several weeks. Slight 
gains still are noted in orders from 
the automotive and farm implement 
industries. Manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment are taking fair ton- 
nages but jobbers are making few 
additions to stocks. New business 
recently has been in better volume 
than specifications, reflecting the be- 
lief of buyers that prices are at their 
lowest levels. Black sheets continue 
2.35¢e, Pittsburgh; galvanized, 2.90c 
to 3.00c; blue annealed, 2.05c for No. 
13 and 1.90¢ for Nos. 9 and 10; and 
autobody, 3.30c. Tin mill black is 
slightly easier at 2.55¢c to 2.65c 
against 2.65c to 2.75¢ recently. 
Prices of terne plate are lower with 
the general market now 3.35c to 
3.45¢e for assorted material. Sheet 
mill operations continue between 35 
and 40 per cent. 

New York—Demand is responding 
slowly to seasonal influences, al- 
though further slight gain is noted 
in the movement of black and blue 
annealed, at unchanged prices. Gal- 
vanized are easy at 2.90c. 

Youngstown, O.—Curtailment in 
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specifications from consumers of com- 
mon sheets has resulted in corre- 
sponding restriction of certain inde- 
pendent sheet mills. Makers of full- 
finished sheets are scheduled for con- 
tinued good operations toward the end 
of the month. Inventories are kept at 
a minimum and users want quick 
shipment. Common black sheets hold 
at 2.35c, Pittsburgh; blue annealed at 
1.90c to 2.05c; galvanized at 2.90c to 
3.00c, and autobody at 3.30c. Com- 
petition in tin mill black has brought 
out a range of 2.55c to 2.65c. 


Cleveland—oOrdering thus far in 
February is comparable to the Janu- 
ary rate. Prices are firm with the 
exception of concessions in galvan- 
ized below 2.90c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Customers specify at 2.35¢ on black, 
a recent report of a 2.25c price rela- 
ting to a purchase of seconds by a 
Syracuse barrel maker. The local 
Fisher body plant has issued better 
releases. The body plant’s weekly 
rate is close to 16,000 units and 
February and March will be close 
to 60,000 to 65,000-unit months. 
Autobody sheets are firm at 3.30c, 
Pittsburgh, and metal furniture 
sheets, 3.60c. 


Cincinnati—One unit of a sheet 


mill interest in this district has been 
on capacity production, and _ total 
output in the district is at the high 
point of the year to date. Orders 
are restricted to immediate require- 
ments. 

Philadelphia—Sheet demand has 
subsided after a fairly active period 
and prices are steady at 2.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, for galvanized; 2.35c_ for 
black; 1.90e for No. 10 and 2.05e for 
No. 13 blue annealed. 

Chicago — Sheet mill operations 
again have dropped to about 40 per 
cent after a rating of nearly 50 per 
cent last week. Brisk specifications 
of a week ago have subsided. Blue 
annealed sheets are consistent in de- 
mand. No. 13 blue annealed are 
2.15¢e, Chicago district mills, while 
Nos. 9 and 10 are 2.00c. One pro- 
ducer at Indiana Harbor, Ind., did 
not start his mills until the middle 
of the week. Orders are well dis- 
tributed among manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

St. Louis—-Manufacturers of re- 
frigerators and metal furniture are 
increasing sheet specifications. Buy- 
ing by jobbers is disappointing and 
shipments to the automotive industry 
are restricted. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills in 
this district are operating at 60 per 
cent, compared with 50 per cent a 
week ago. Prices are steady. 

R. L. S. Whittemore Stamping Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy in ac- 
cordance with a vote of stockholders. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


PIVCHDUTEN DEBE .5..:00.ccscecscee. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.64c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered ................ 2.50c 
Birmingham, base .............. 2.50c 
ees I TO ci Hicveienrsionns 2.70%c 


TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, base ..............000 2.55c to 2.65c 
RE INS sawvesecubcveseaerisincersee 2.65c to 2.75c 


GALVANIZED NO. 24 


PItteburGh, CABS <.0c0.0.00006000: 2.90c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 3.19¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............06 3.05¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor.......... 3.00c 
Birmingham, DASeC ............. 3.05¢ 
Coe TP, RINE ecedbcicccectes wasneses 3.2544 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittaeburgh, DAC .........000c0100 2.05¢ 
Chicago, district mills ........ 2.15¢ 
Chicago, delivered. .............. 2.20c 
St. Louis, delivered .............. 2.4016c 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 2.34c 
Birmingham ............... Seasanenaak 2.20c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
NO. 9-10 
PICtHDUTER,. DEBE ..0:.<ecsee0s000.. 1.90c 
Chicago, district mills ...... 2.00c 
Chicago, delivered. .............. 2.05¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 2.19¢c 
St. Louis, delivered .............. 2.254%c 
BST WATS oss se ncicschacicccecomsies 2.05c to 2.10c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
PICGHDUTED,. DABS. wcscocacccrecscse 3.30c 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 3.60c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ............. $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
(Per pound) 

Long ternes, 24, assorted.... 3.35c to 3.45c 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.25c to 3.35c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails ............. $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails ............ 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails .................... 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.35c and 2.45c 
Galvanized staples .......... 2.60c and 2.70c 
Barbed wire, gal. ............ 2.55¢ and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire ........2.35¢c and 2.45¢ 
Galvanized wire ...................2.80¢e and 2.90¢ 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage .......... 2.20c to 2.30c 
Ee RS incsciicnassiscseaineossceas 3.20c 
Wire, delivered Detroit .... 2.50c 


Nails, delivered Detroit.... $2.35 

Joliet, DeKalb, Wauegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 high- 
er; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 


Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve.......... 
Struc., C.1., CHICA ......0c000000 
**7/16-inch and _ smaller, 

BRD sack tetvauinecatetvanvcseendiacs 70, 10 and 5 off 
IBY BN: ccsscesscovsncce 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Base, PIASOGLE ésissiescccssces 1.60c to 1.65c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 1.80%c to 1.85%c 
New York, delivered ............ 1.88c to 1.98¢c 
Boston, delivered ............... 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
CRG, DBD ccvscisisneassnnsscsass 1.70c to 1.75¢c 


Cleveland, delivered ...... 1.78 lc to 1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base ................ 1.75c to 1.80c 
Coatesville, Pa., base .......... 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Paane Coast, cif. é.... . 2.05c to 2.15¢c 
SOU. UNI, (GIS. gaccnecd cide cectdecionns 1.95%6c 


Structural Shapes 


Base, PIttSDUrgnn ...c.ccvcsececccce 1.60c to 1.65¢ 


Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.81¢c 
PI FO RIES, Knvissesosnnsnvaricece 1.905¢ 
RCO, TUNG sccciciscsncencvencenssece 1.985c to2.035c 
CORIO. THAI cis iecckssciscissedecses 1.70c to 1.75c 


Cleveland, delivered ....1.78%c to1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.. 1.75c to 1.80c 
Birmingham, base ............... 1.75c to 1.80c 
Pacine Coast; GEL: ..ccccuiscs 2.15c to 2.25¢c 


Bars 


SOFT STEEL 


phy sa 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
CHCRIG, THRBG sisi csscssccsicdinccesc 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base ................. 1.75c to 1.80¢c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Pacific Coasts, Cif. .cccccecccsees 2.25¢ 
CUB V GING, WABS once ncsccsasstcccceses 1.65c to 1.70c 
Philadeipnin, Gel. ...<....:....... 1.94¢ 
PEON OT GIGS. caccsiesa cecesccsscess 1.98¢c 
RI SAIIRE  accariniccicannsdenuonaindscs 2.05¢c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish ...... 1.75c to 1.80c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. ...... 1.85c to 1.90¢c 
RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights. ..........00..... 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
FEBCO PT: ATG once ssi ckverssosivencs 1.65¢ 
IRON 
COI TIN ais iccses cece dnsinecsts: 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered ............ 1.93c to 2.03c 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 1.89¢e to 1.99¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ...............2.75c to 4.25c 
REINFORCING 

Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90c to 2.00c 

Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65c to 1.75¢c 
PI se caosencces cons <cnensceicniiines 2.00c 
COIs, SIRE OGY sickssiccits scnsedcivecs 1.60c to 1.70c 
Philadelphia, cut lengths... 2.19¢c 
Cleveland, cut lengths........ 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


3ase, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Cleveland.... 
Shafting, turned and 
BUTANE, TIATED | cvicicecssosisestavins 2.45c to 2.90c 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 
Base, Pittsburgh 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 


A B C D 


2.10c 


BND ~ Scscntshacee 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
Plates ........ 21c 22.5¢ 25c 30c 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢c 30c 35c 


Hot strip.... 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
Cold strip.... 28¢c 29.5¢c 32c 37c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/28% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist..... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Allloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff. 
DODD, seninitsedians 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
SIG ead 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
SO iakkcsicieccenir 1.50 iin vaackaiecboateld 0.45 
De apskhatiouisis 2.25 651.00 Cr. 
3100 0.55 en 0.20 
6100 bars ...... 1.20 


6100 Spring .. 0.95 
Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
Carbon Van... 0.95 

ea ae A 0.50 9250 (flats).... 0.26 
4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 
Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts.. 1.65c to 1.70c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 
it) EE Se ree eee 1.55c to 1.60c 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 





4100 .15 to .25 


UNGEL, CRICKBO  wicscrscrcerese 1.75¢ 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in. ........ 1.65¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts......... 1.90c to 2.00c 

i eee 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over............ 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.40c to 2.50c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 
hearth rails, mill .............. $43.00 

Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 
REE ESS ORE ee $24.00 to 28.00 


Light rails, 25-45, mills.... $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago ............. $46.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base.......... 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.80¢c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts.... 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ........ 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

OI csi eee nisioth cary adie 3.80¢ 

Do. standard, jobbers.... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ......... 3.80c 
"EIG” PIRES, TD ccdséccecedsnviatens $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
ATS Wines, Cth: CE POGE  ivicsccncecccocsséeccdecsee 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
Tg Seder SE ty tr a 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
WORRIES SI a 73 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 


ee a eR ee ae 73 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
RIE icHicieseccetecintictiassainantoael 80-10-10-5 off 


Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


RN  achacticntactraca Ratan entered pasectunenee 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller ............ 80-10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. .............000 80-5 off 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, c.l., Pittsburgh 2.40c 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65c; and less 
than 5 kegs, 2.80c. 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....33 1/8 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. .............. 1.90¢ 
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Shipments 
Backlogs 
Withstand Test of Business 


A re 
Are 


Growing but 
Small—Prices 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 67 


Chicago—Bar mills, at 45 per 
cent operations, réflect recently in- 
creased shipping orders, but lack back- 
logs. Improvement has been steady 
since early January. Automotive or- 
ders from parts makers and cold 
finishers are the main support in view 
of the nominal gains of implement and 
tractor makers. A number of mixed 
carload orders for bars, plates and 
shapes are booked at 1.75c, Chicago, 
while 1.70c protections on_ specific 
work still occupy much of mill sched- 
ules. Thus a range of 1.70c to 1.75c 
governs the market. Sales, mostly of 
a miscellaneous spot nature, gained 
sharply in the last week, while speci- 
fications fell below the unusual mark 
attained a week ago. 

New York—Commercial steel bars 
continue at 1.65c, Pittsburgh. Most 
tonnage is against contracts placed at 
the beginning of the quarter at 1.60c, 
but on most new business the higher 
figure prevails. Demand is diversi- 
fied and includes few large orders. 
Common iron bars are 1.60c to 1.70c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia—Under test of at- 
tractive business, steel bars have 
held 1.65c, Pittsburgh. General buy- 
ing is maintained at the level of re- 
cent weeks. Common iron bars are 
unchanged at 1.60c to 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh—Steel bar _ business 
shows little change despite occasional 
reports of better orders from some in- 
terests. Automotive demand is spot- 
ty and although a few companies have 
increased their requirements, total 
business has improved little over re- 
cent weeks. Reports are current of 
another advance of $1 a ton in bar 
prices, to be applied on second quar- 
ter contracts, but producers state no 
definite decision has been reached. 
The market generally is 1.65c on new 
business with most tonnage applied 
on 1.60c contracts. 

Cleveland—Sales of merchant steel 
bars in the past week by a leading 
seller in this district declined some- 
what from previous levels established 
at a constant rate through January. 
The local price of 1.65c to 1.70c, for 
both outside and local delivery is 
held. Books are not opén yet for 
second quarter commitments. 








The research committee on fatigue 
of metals of the American Society for 
Testing Materials recently has pre- 
pared a 31-page pamphlet containing 
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abstracts of articles on the fatigue of 
metals under repeated stress, appear- 
ing in the technical press from July 
1, 1929, to June 30, 1930. 


Cold-Finished Bar Sales 
Steady but Unimproved 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Demand for cold-fin- 
ished steel bars lacks improvement. 
Automotive buying shows no further 
gains, even lighter requirements 
noted at some points. Both incom- 
ing business and shipments approxi- 
mate January rate. The open mar- 
ket remains 2.10c, Pittsburgh, with 
some shipments applied against 2.00c 
contracts. 

Cleveland—tThe 2.10c, base Cleve- 
land, price holds quotably' un- 
changed. Material is being released 
at a steady rate to automotive and al- 
lied industries. Both carbon and al- 


Pilates 


Market Quiet 
ricator Books 25,000-Ton Pipe 
Line Job—Prices Are Steady 


loy cold-finished bars have been in 
fair demand from a local automotive 
manufacturer. Demand from gen- 
eraf consumers is slack. 


Tin Plate Shipments Larger; 


New Specifications Fair; 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate shipments 
are heavier than a month ago, re- 
flecting the increase in operations 
that occurred during January. Re- 
cent gains in business and operations 
have been smaller and current out- 
put continues around 65 per cent. 
Specifications are fair although 
slightly below the usual seasonal 
rate. Reports from various centers 
on canned goods give a fair outlook 
to the market as regards a small 
carryover of stocks. Tin plate con- 
tinues $5 per base box. 

Philadelphia—New orders and 
more liberal specifications are noted 
in the tin plate market. Sellers con- 
sider the situation as more satisfac- 
tory than in most of the flat rolled 
products. The price continues $5, 
per base box, Pittsburgh, Boxed roof- 
ing ternes are quiet at $4.75, Pitts- 
burgh, and long ternes at $3.25. 


Milwaukee Fab- 





PLATE PRICES, PAGE 67 


Chicago——Pipe line work is placing 
the district plate mills in a much 
better position, with operations at 
45 to 50 per cent. The Milwaukee 
pipemaker has the entire order for 
the 235-mile, 12-inch natural gas 
line of the Engineers’ Public Service 
Co., totaling 25,000 to 30,000 tons. 
This and other pending pipe line 
work probably will keep the district 
mills occupied at least at the pres- 
ent rate for 30 to 60 days. Mills 
are quoting 1.70c as the base but 
are obtaining 1.75c for odd-lot or- 
ders of plates, bars and _ shapes. 
While specifications have dropped 
from a week ago, a fair amount has 
been ordered out for bridge and tank 
work. 

New York—Plates are easier at 
1.70e to 1.75c, Coatesville, Pa. 
While some sellers appear to be hold- 
ing firmly at the top figure, others 
are making concessions. Little 
change is noted in demand, with 
eastern mills operating at 40 to 50 
per cent. 

Philadelphia—Bids 
opened Feb. 11 on cruiser No. 37, re- 


were to be 


quiring 5000 tons of plates. The 
Philadelphia Gas Co. has opened bids 
on 350 tons of sheet piling for a new 
dock on the Delaware river. Other- 
wise the market is featureless. Mills 
are operating at 40 to 50 per cent. 

Plates range from 1.70c to 1.75c, 
base, Coatesville, Pa., with some 
leading sellers holding to 1.75¢ on 
all new business. 

Pittsburgh—Plate orders lack im- 
provement. Business is confined 
mainly to small lots with the total 
about the same as during the past 
several weeks. Barge work is con- 
fined to government activity and 
takes only small lots. The market 
is 1.65c on new business, with an- 
nouncement lacking regarding a pro- 
posed increase for second quarter. 

Cleveland—Forward plate commit- 
ments continue below normal. How- 
ever, one seller in this district re- 
ports the best week in the year to 
date in orders for carload lots and 
in releases of carload business on 
books. The 1.65c, Pittsburgh price, 
prevails as the base on forward pur- 
chases. Inquiry is more general. 
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Railroads 





Steam shovel manufacturers are in 
the market. 


y Purchasing Is Mod- 
erate—Releases on Rails Slow 
—Chicago Mills at 50 Per Cent 


Accessory 





Contracts Placed 


300 tons, 22 pontoons for United 
States engineers, St. Louis district, 
to St. Louis Structural Steel Co., 
St. Louis, 

100 tons, 20-gage corrugated pipe for 
Ford assembly plant, Seattle, to Beall 
Pipe & Tank Corp., Portland, Oreg. 

100 tons, two 100,000-gallon tanks and 
towers for California Water Service 
Co., Martinez, Calif., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


330 tons, 33 barges, for United States 
engineers, Louisville district; Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., low bidder. 

300 tons, 24 and 36-inch, 5/16-inch wa- 
ter mains for Seattle; bids Feb. 6. 

200 tons, 2 dredges for United States 
engineers, St. Louis district; bids to 
be asked shortly. 


Semifinished Movement 


Larger in Some Districts 
Semifinished Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh — New business in 
semifinished steel shows little change 
from the quiet rate of the past several 
weeks. Orders are limited to a maxi- 
mum of a few hundred tons at a time 
and usually command $30 for reroll- 
ing billets, slabs and sheet bars. Forg- 
ing billets are slightly less active but 
the $36 price is held on such orders. 
Wire rods continue $35. 

Youngstown, O.—Some __restric- 
tion in operations at sheet mills has 
cut demand for sheet bars, but strip 
mills are taking fair size lots of bil- 
lets. Billets, slabs and sheet bars con- 
tinue $30, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 
Continuous sheet mills in adjoining 
districts are taking semifinished ma- 
terial in the form of No. 14 to 19 
gage blue annealed, then rolling it 
down to No. 24 to 26 gage on four- 
high mills or similar equipment. The 
question is raised in the minds of 
makers of semifinished steel whether 
in the future more material will move 
to finishing mills in the shape of par- 
tially rolled long sheets rather than 
as sheet bars. This may have a bear- 
ing ultimately upon the local trade. 

Cleveland—Specifications for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs continue to im. 
prove moderately. The leading mer- 
chane producer here has larger back- 
logs than in some weeks, though con- 
tinuing to operate eight of its 14 open 
hearths. The price is steady at $30, 
base, Cleveland and Youngstown, O. 

Chicago — Semifinished shipments 
have gained in the last 30 days. Prices 
are nominal in the absence of con- 
tracting. Billets and blooms, 4 x 4- 
inch base, are $31, Chicago. Forging 
billets are $36. 
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New York—Demand for railroad 
rolling stock continues slack. Final 
returns for January indicate the plac- 
ing of 100 freight cars by domestic 


lines. Comparative statement fol- 
lows: 
1931 1930 1929 1928 
pe ee 100 5,072 13,196 4,160 
a ge 17,027 15,944 10,220 
MINOR siaseecs “dedscune 6,118 12,023 2,958 
April . ee Ns 1,997 8,205 6,043 
SS Serre 1,392 7,562 2,531 
June 998 5,886 2,422 
July *1,389 341 582 
Aug si: ubtenad: “a 2,854 677 
Bete os oak *576 4,517 1,378 
Oct *4,116 19,506 2,853 
Pic sceanstia, vabstuave *2,621 6,361 6,140 
RG. Gece <cieuens 2,729 9,710 4,799 
PINTS cc.” scenics 45,146 106,105 44,763 


*Revised. 

While no official awards are noted, 
it is reported that the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroad has decided upon 
distribution of 1000 to 1200 freight 
cars. Car shop operations are at the 
lowest ebb since 1921. 

The local board of transportation 
is inquiring for 16 cars, including: 
six trailer flat cars, six air dump 
cars, one trailer supply car, one 
emergency pump car and two motor 
flat cars. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania railroad 
is distributing small orders against 
its recent inquiry for various track 
materials. Business will be spread 
out over an extended period rather 
than placed at one time as is cus- 


tomary. Inquiry for fastenings for 
the Nickel Plate railroad still is 
pending. New York, New Haven & 


Hartford is inquiring for tie plates. 
Specifications against old orders con- 
tinue light and little changed from 
activity of recent weeks. 

Buffalo—Pere Marquette will lay 
90 miles of new rails on its Buffalo- 
Detroit division this year. 

Chicago — Track accessory book- 
ings feature the railroad market. 
From 8000 to 10,000 tons has been 
booked, including a part of the New 
York Central fastenings. Rail mills 
in this district have been unable to 
step up operations above 50 per cent 
as a number of the carriers are not 
hastening specifications and also de- 
sire to extend rail shipments over a 
somewhat longer period than usual. 
The car equipment market is dull. 
Railway Refrigerator Car Corp. is 
inquiring for 100 refrigerator cars. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Rail rolling is 
at steady pace at Ensley works of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Small tonnages are being added to 


backlogs. Seaboard Air Line placed 
5000 tons here. Accessory mills oper- 
ate on good schedules. 


Locomotives Placed 


Chicago & Illinois Midland, three loco- 
motives, to Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, O. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Seaboard Air Line, 5000 tons, to Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Car Orders Pending 


Board of Transportation, New York, 16 
cars as follows: Six trailer flat cars, 
six air dump cars, one trailer supply 
car, one emergency pump car and two 
motor flat cars. 

Railway Refrigerator Car Corp., 100 40- 
ton refrigerator cars. 


Alloy Steelmakers Against 
Possible Rise in Rates 


Washington—No tariffs have yet 
been filed by the railroads with the 
interstate commerce commission and 
none are likely to be in the near fu- 
ture increasing the freight rates on 
alloy steels, according to experts of 
the commission. 

While no details are available at 
the commission, it is understood that 
at recent carrier classification com- 
mittee meetings suggestions were 
made that the word “steel” should be 
defined in the tariffs and also that 
alloy steels should consist of at least 
50 per cent steel in order to be clas- 
sified as steel in the rates. 

It is reported here that steel inter- 
ests were present at some of these 
meetings and made vigorous protests 
to any advance in the present alloy 
steel rates. It is stated at the com- 
mission that nothing official has 
reached here on the subject up to 
this time. 


Offer Warren Stacks 


New York—tThe two blast furnace 
stacks of the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Corp. at Wharton, N. J., are 
being offered for sale through L. H. 
McClellan, Wharton, N. J. They are 
being offered as a complete pig iron 
producing plant, with all auxiliary 
equipment. The furnaces are said to 
be in good condition and could be 
placed in blast within a short time. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Large Inquiry Pending in 
Several Eastern Jobs—20,- 
000-Ton Building Planned 
at New York—11,000 Tons 
for Hangars Up in Ohio— 
4500-Ton Job Leads Week 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 67 


New York-——Structural steel book- 
ings in metropolitan territory, not in- 
cluding subways, bridges and similar 
engineering work, amounted to 21,955 
tons in January, according to the New 
York Structural Steel board of trade. 
This compares with 24,563 tons in 
December, 25,513 tons in November, 
and 34,951 tons in January, 1930. The 
volume of structural lettings so far 
in February is only fair, but several 
good sized tonnages are out for bids, 
notably 21,500 tons for a highway con- 
necting link at Jersey City, N. J. 

Boston—Structural work comes 
along at a slow pace and but one 
award, 150 tons for a bridge for the 
Boston & Maine railroad at Rochester, 
N. H., was placed in the past week. 
Boston Bridge Co. received the award. 
Less than 300 tons comprise inquiry, 
a building for Mt. Holyoke college call- 
ing for 150 tons and a court house and 
police station for Newton, Mass., re- 
quires 125 tons. 

Philadelphia—Structural shapes 
continue 1.81c, Philadelphia, on new 
business, with buying spotty. Various 
projects are under contemplation but 
few have reached an active stage. The 
leading award involves 1035 tons for 
five bridges for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, 785 tons for four going to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall and 250 tons for 
one to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Pittsburgh—With a few excep- 
tions structural awards and inquiry 
are few and involve only small lots. 
Inquiry is awaited for two bridges, a 
postoffice, and the new Mellon insti- 
tute building here. Plain shapes are 
quoted 1.65c, with specifications ap- 
plied against lower priced contracts. 

Cleveland—United States Air 
Corps closes bids Feb. 27 for 11,000 
tons of structural shapes for an air- 
port, hangar and buildings at Wright 
field, Dayton, O. American Bridge 
Co. has been awarded the 1600-ton 
Otis Steel mill building. Austin Co. 
will electric weld 1000 tons for the 
General Electric plant, contract just 
having been awarded to them. Struc- 
tural shapes in the John Carroll uni- 
versity will not be over 200 tons. 

Chicago——Railroad bridge and 
maintenance work predominate in 
structural inquiries. sids are being 
taken for about 7500 tons by Santa 
Fe, Western Pacific, Illinois Central, 
and Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe leading 
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with about 5000 tons. Plain materiat 
is quoted 1.70c to 1.75c, Chicago. The 
main span of the Chicago outer drive 
bridge, 7000 tons, will be active in 
about 10 days. 


Contracts Placed 


4500 tons, structural shapes and piling 
for Lincoln park jetty and break- 
water, Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

2000 tons, section 3, subway, Newark, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co., 
through Thomas Crimmins, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

2000 tons, Samuel Gompers high 
school, New York, to Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Easton, Pa. 

1600 tons, mill building, Cleveland, for 
Otis Steel Co., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1035 tons, five bridges, Pennsylvania 
railroad, Four bridges, 785 tons, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh; one bridge, 250 tons, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa. 

1000 tons, plant, Euclid, O., for Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to Austin Co., Cleve- 
land. 

700 tons, Verdi junior high school, 
Chicago, to A, Bolters’ Sons, Chi- 
cago. 

650 tons, two bridges, Louisiana road de- 
velopment work, to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

540 tons, two bridges, Trenton divi- 
sion; one bridge, New York division, 
Pennsylvania railroad, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, highway bridges in New 
Mexico, to American Bridge Co., 
Chicago. 

500 tons, fruit terminal, Baltimore, for 
Pennsylvania railroad, to Deitrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

180 tons, Fremont high school, Oakland, 
Calif., to Herrick Iron Works, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

152 tons, municipal courthouse, Fourth 
and Forty-second streets, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Hinkel Iron Co., New York. 

450 tons, apartment, 168th street, New 
York; H. Ginsberg, architect. 





Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week........ sosescce «©6990 ORS 
Awards last week................ 17,044 
Awards two weeks ago........ 20,348 
Awards this week in 1930.. 60,662 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,242 
Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 24,737 
Av. weekly awards, Jan..... 27,018 


Tot. awards to date, 1930.. 242,074 
Tot. awards to date, 1931.... 173,158 











350 tons, Y.M.C.A. building, Dallas, 
Tex., to Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

340 tons, two girder bridges for Phila- 
delphia and Schuylkill Haven division, 
Pennsylvania railroad. One bridge, 
140 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; one bridge, 200 tons 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa. 

315 tons, bridge over Puyallup river, 
Wash., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., through Hart Con- 
struction Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

305 tons, bridge route 26, sections 1 and 
2, for New Jersey state highway de- 
partment, to Penn Bridge Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

300 tons, branch for the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co., 35 East Sev- 
enty-second street, New York, to Post 
& McCord, New York. 

300 tons, subway on Wyandotte street, 
Walkerville, Ont., to Canadian Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 

300 tons, bridgework, Chicago & North- 
western railroad, Chicago, to Worden- 
Allen Co., Chicago, and Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

275 tons, Science building, Ursinus 
college, Collegeville, Pa., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, Central high school, Omaha, 
Nebr., to Paxton & Vierling Iron 
Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

250 tons, apartment, Sunnyside, Queens, 
New York, to Prudential Iron Works, 
New York; Ernest Flagg, architect. 

232 tons, bridge, Manistee, Mich., for 
Michigan state highway department, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

225 tons, garage, East 87th street, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

220 tons, Kenin and Posner apartment, 
Austin street, Forest Hills, Queens, 
New York, to Gaynor & Rosenblum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

210 tons, electrification of Pennsylvania 
railroad at Sunnyside yard, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, mill building extension, York- 
ville, O., for Wheeling Steel Corp., 
to Wheeling Structural Steel Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

185 tons, Monroe street bridge, Wash- 
ington, awarded through Frank Ca- 
rozzo & Son, general contractors, Bal- 
timore, to Shoemaker Bridge Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 

150 tons, school No. 63, Woodhaven, 
Long Island, to Easton Structural 
Steel Co., Easton, Pa. 

150 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge 
over B. street, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

131 tons, Boston & Maine bridge, Roch- 
ester, N. H., to Boston Bridge Co., 
Boston. 

130 tons, grade crossing bridge, New 
York Central railroad, Kitchawan, 
N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., through Bates & Rogers Steel 
Co., New York. 

100 tons, loft building, Stevenson street, 
San Francisco, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, substructure tubes for Mis- 
sissippi river bridge, Prarie due Chien, 
Wis., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., North Milwaukee, Wis. 

100 tons, Paramount building addi- 
tion, New York, to Guibert Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Contracts Pending 


39,000 tons, Cincinnati terminal re- 
quirements for 1931 and 1932. 
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21,500 tons for connecting link, route 
25, section 2, Jersey City, N. J., bids 
to be opened March 2 by state high- 
way commission, Trenton, N. J. 

20,000 tons, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., building,, New York. 

11,000 tons, United States government 
air corps, hangers, buildings and 
shops, Wright Field, O. Bids open 
Feb. 27. 

5000 tons, buildings and bridge steel 
for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad. 

2500 tons, office, Washington, for 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 
bids open Feb. 11. Revised tonnage 
from total noted in STEEL of Feb. 5. 

2200 tons, apartment house, Thirty- 
fourth street and Park avenue, New 
York; general contract to Geekie 
Naughton & Co., New York. 

2000 tons, apartment house, Thirty- 
fourth street and Park avenue, New 
York; bids being taken. 

2000 tons, power house substructure, 
Safe Harbor, Pa., for Safe Harbor 
Water Power Corp. 

2000 tons, Harlem avenue bridge, Chi- 
cago; general contract to Ketler Elli- 
ott Co., Chicago. Steel to be. pur- 
chased Feb. 19, also 400 tons cast- 
ings. 

2000 tons, Frontenac street technical 
school addition, for board of educa- 
tion, Kingston, Ont. 

1550 tons, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey viaduct, Hometown, Pa.; 
bids being taken. 

1100 tons, bridge work for Western 
Pacific railroad. 

1000 tons, Red Cross building, Wash- 
ington; M. H. McCloskey Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia, one of two 
low bidders. 

1050 tons, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History addition, New York; 
Agostini Bros. low on general con- 
tract. 

1000 tons, post office building, Spring- 
field, Mass.; bids being taken. 

1000 tons, Clark Thread Co., building, 
Austell, Ga.; bids being taken. 

1000 tons, railroad station, St. John, 
N. B., for Canadian National railroad. 

800 tons, post office and courthouse, 
Camden, N. J.; bids being taken. 

800 tons, bridge Illinois 
Central railroad. 


work for 


500 tons, Lang street bridge, Cobalt, 
Ont., bids received until Feb. 14 by 
(. H. Fullerton, Parliament buildings, 
Toronto, Ont. 

500 tons, bridge, Frenchtown, N. J.; 
revised bids open Feb. 11. 

500 tons, bridge work for Missouri 
Pacific railroad. 

500 tons, tube mill addition, New Toron- 
to, Ont., Anaconda American Brass 
Ltd. 

450 tons, dam at Kingsland, Tex. 

300 tons, addition to elevators, H. © 
Hecker Co., Buffalo, bids soon. 

295 tons, total for two bridges, Ber- 
gen and Atlantic counties, N. J.; 
for New Jersey state highway com- 
mission; bids Feb. 16. 

150 tons, court house and police sta- 
tion, Newton, Mass. 

125 tons, Mt. Holyoke college build- 
ing, Hadley, Mass. 

100 tons, theater, for A. H. & S. Coplan, 
7 Clemow avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 

100 to 200 tons, John Carroll univer- 
sity $2,500,000 building program, 
Cleveland. Plans being released. 
Phillip L. Small Inec., Cleveland, ar- 
chitect. 
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Concrete 
Bars 


Cleveland Bridge Work and 
Glendale, Calif., Reservoir 
Take 2000 Tons Each—Illi- 
nois Will Buy 2500 Tons— 
Week’s Awards at Average 
Rate—Inquiry Holds Steady 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 67 


Chicago—Numerous small-lot in- 
quiries feature the reinforcing bar 
market. Estimating is more active. 
Rail steel reinforcing bars are quoted 
1.60c to 1.70c. The 5000 tons for the 
Chicago sanitary district sewage dis- 
posal works will be held up indefinite- 
ly. About 2500 tons will be bought for 
road surfacing through contracts re. 
cently awarded by the Illinois high- 
way department. 

Boston—Limited business in con- 
crete bars in the week was confined 
wholly to odd-lot tonnages, which 
aggregated about 150 tons. Several 
weeks will pass before the Boston 
post office and east Boston tunnel 
jobs will be ready for contract. 

Philadelphia — Until building 
construction sets in no marked gain is 
expected in reinforcing bar purchas- 
ing. Pennsylvania railroad will buy 
100 tons for a bridge at Bristol, Pa. 

Buffalo—A local producer’ has 
taken an order for 540 tons for an 
elevator being started here. A similar 
project announced this week will re- 
quire 300 tons of reinforcing bars. A 
number of small orders have been 
booked during the past week, busi- 
ness in this line showing definite 
signs of improvement. 

Pittsburgh — Shipments of re- 
inforcing bars approximate the Janu- 
ary volume, with incoming business 
little changed. Local awards are fair- 
ly large in number but light in indi- 
vidual size. Inquiry is expected short- 
ly for the substructure for the new 
postoffice and the Mellon _ institute 
here. Prices continue fairly steady. 

Cleveland — Local awards this 
week are headed by 2000 tons for 
the Central-Lorain bridge, divided be- 
tween Republic Steel Corp. and Pat- 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week.................00. 6,820 
Awards last WeOGEK............ccccc00- 4,631 
Awards two weeks ago............ 12,990 
Awards this week in 1930...... 5,078 
Av. weekly awards, 1930........ 6,990 
Av. weekly awards, 1931........ 6,872 
Av. weekly awards, Jan........... 7,331 


Total awards to date, 1930....26,589 
Total awards to date, 1931...... 48,104 








erson-Leitch Co. The $2,500,000 
building program for John Carroll 
university will require largely con- 
crete bars, there being only 100 to 
200 tons of structural shapes in- 
volved. Plans have just been re- 
leased. Concrete bars for the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. plant at Euclid will 
not run to more than 50 tons, in- 
stead of 200 as previously reported. 


Birmingham, Ala, Numerous 
small tonnage contracts and dealers 
requirements provide steady ship- 
ments of concrete bars. 


Contracts Placed 


2100 tons, reservoir, Glendale, 
to unnamed interest. 


2000 tons, for Central-Lorain bridge, 
Cleveland; 1000 tons straight bars 
to Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O.; 1000 tons, fabricated bars 
to Paterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland. 
Lowensohn Construction Co., Cleve- 
land, general contractor. 

550 tons, approaches to Kill Van Kull 
bridge, Bayonne, N. J., to Igoe 
Bros., Newark, N. J., through Ca- 
vanaugh Construction Co. 

540 tons, addition to elevators, Rus- 
sell Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, to 
er Steel Co., North Tonawanda, 

525 tons, underpass for Union Ter- 
minal Co., Cincinnati, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, Steuben junior high school, 
Milwaukee, to American System of 
Reinforcing, Chicago. 

355 tons, New York Central railroad 
viaduct, Tenth avenue, south of 
Thirtieth street, New York, to Na- 
tional Bridge Works, Hunters Point, 
Long Island, through [Frederick 
Snare Corp., New York. 

225 tons, Wendell Phillips school, Chi 
cago, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
through Harvey Hanson Construc 
tion Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, hospital, Rock Island, Ill., to 
Olney J. Dean Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, skating rink, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., to Concrete 
Steel Co., through Trimmer-Nydele 
Co., Chicago, as noted in Jan. 29 issue 





Calif., 


Contracts Pending 


900 tons, Westside elevated highway 
New York, James Stewart & Co., 
general contractors. 

600 tons, section 3 subway, Newark, 
N. J.. Thomas Crimmins, Jersey 
City, N. J., general contractor. 

300 tons, school, Piedmont highlands, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids being taken. 
200 tons, May Co. department. store 
addition, Cleveland; rail steel to be 
specified. Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 

cinnati, reported low. 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Strip 


Improvement Fails to Come but 
Market Holds Position—Prices 
and Production Steady 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 67 


Pittsburgh—Small lot orders are 
being received for strip steel. De- 
mand from leading consumers, includ- 
ing the automotive industry, is spot- 
ty, with improvement lacking in total 
business. Shipments hold at the rate 
of the past several weeks with mill 
operations unchanged at about 35 per 
cent for hot mills and 20 to 25 per 
cent for cold mills. Prices are subject 
to little question with the market usu- 
ally 1.55¢c to 1.60c for wide hot strip 
and $2 a ton higher for narrow ma- 
terial. Cold-rolled strip continues 
2.25¢e to 2.35c. 

Worcester, Mass.—Production of 
cold-rolled steel advanced in Janu- 
ary, bringing it to a par with the 
three best months of 1930. Prices 
softened, however, current quotations 
dropping from 2.50c to a »pread of 
2.40¢e to 2.50c. Many orders expect- 
ed in December for January delivery 
were booked last month. February 
has been maintaining production. 


New York—wWhile not up to sea- 
sonal expectations, demand for strip 
steel is showing a slight improve- 
menf. A fair tonnage of cold-rolled 
strip is now going into electric re- 
frigerator manufacture. Cold-rolled is 
firm at 2.25c, Pittsburgh; and hot at 
1.55¢ for wide and 1.65c for narrow. 

Philadelphia—Range boiler man- 
ufacturers are buying wide hot 
strip in fairly good volume but de- 
mand from other quarters, particu- 
larly stamping concerns, is not up to 
expectations and the strip business 
as a whole is little changed. Prices 
are steady at 1.55c, Pittsburgh, for 
wide hot, and 1.65c for narrow. Cold- 
rolled strip is 2.25c, Pittsburgh, with 
some small business at 2.35c. 

Youngstown, O. — Independent 
strip mills here continue to operate 
generally at unchanged rates, a trifle 
better than 50 per cent, this applying 
largely to hot-rolled operations. The 
larger cold-rolled makers still lack 
sufficient business volume to provide 
satisfactory operations. Hot-rolled 
strip is quoted at 1.65c to 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, while cold-rolled is 2.25¢ to 
2.35¢e, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Cleveland—Hot strip is more ac- 
tive than cold-rolled with prices un- 
changed at 1.55¢e and 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
respectively, on wide and narrow hot 
strip; 2.25c on cold-rolled. Sellers 
have had fair sized orders from auto 
lamp and cash register makers the 
past week. Makers of automobile 
parts release steadily. Rumor is cir- 


72 


culating regarding an impending price 
rise in cold strip. 
Chicago—Hot rolled strip 
are increasing operations to about 
45 per cent. Specifications are gain- 
ing. Automotive orders are improv- 
ing, and more miscellaneous manu- 
facturing business is noted. 


mills 


Operating Rates Gain 
at Three Leading Centers 


Youngstown, O.—Steel plant op- 
erations are unchanged this week at 
50 per cent of capacity. Republic 
Steel Corp., blowing in a blast fur- 
nace at Haselton and increasing in- 
got output at Warren and Haselton, 
offsets a loss of five points in Sheet 
& Tube schedule. Other leading in- 
terests report unchanged operations 
with Carnegie plants again at 50 per 
cent; Newton Steel Co. 70; Truscon 
Steel Co., 60; and Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., 73. Republic Steel’s gain is the 
sharpest recorded in this district in 
many months. Ingot capacity of the 
company is 70 per cent engaged 
against 43 per cent a week ago, 
while three blast furnaces are active 
out of five available, compared with 
two stacks active a week ago. Sheet 
and tin plate operations for Repub- 
lic also are higher. Twenty-eight 
open hearths of 51 were melting for 
independents at the beginning of the 
week. 

Philadelphia—Eastern ingot oper- 
ations are at 49-50 per cent, up a 
little over two points. One large 
producer is operating in excess of 
51 per cent of capacity. 

Buffalo—Steelworks are holding 
to the 54 per cent operating rate, 
reached at the beginning of the 
month. No immediate change is 
contemplated. 

Pittsburgh—Steelworks operations 
are slightly above 45 per cent. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. has lighted 
another furnace, giving the district 
20 active stacks of 54 in the district. 
Schedules of finishing mills are un- 
changed, sheet output continuing 38, 
tin plate, 65. Strip and pipe pro- 
duction continues at 35. 

Cleveland—Ingot operations are at 
53 per cent of open-hearth capacity 
with the addition of another inde- 
pendent open-hearth Feb. 8. This is a 
gain of three points over last week 
and is the highest for the year to 


date. Eighteen of 34 open hearths 
are pouring, 13 of which are inde- 
pendents. 

Chicago—Characteristic of the re- 
cent barely perceptible gains in op- 
erations, ingot output in the Chicago 
district is slightly over 47 per cent. 
Finishing mills show little change. 
Slight loss in sheet mill activity is 
countered by heavier plate produc- 
tion. Of 36 steelworks blast fur- 
naces, 14 are active. 

Birmingham, Ala—-Operations con- 
tinue at 58 per cent of capacity. 
Fourteen open-hearth furnaces of 23 
are in operation. Sheet, rail and plate 
mills maintain 60 per cent produc- 
tion schedule. 


W archouse Sales Steady; 
Look for February Gain 


Warehouse Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—Sales continue at the 
slow January rate and show little 
improvement since the first of the 
year. Orders continue in small lots. 
Building operations are light. Prices 
are unchanged and with a few ex 
ceptions are steady. 

Boston Warehouse 
continue to hold largely to small lots, 
filling requirements for small proj- 
ects that continue. 

New York—wWarehouse prices on 
major products are steady, with pros- 
pects of an improvement a firming 
factor. While business to date has 
failed to respond fully to usual sea- 
sonal influences, there is tendency to 
regard the slight gain as all that 
could reasonably be expected in light 
of earlier predictions. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse demand 
is slightly improved since Feb. 1. 
Prices are steady. 

Buffalo—Warehouse business con- 
tinued on the up-grade, sellers cer- 
tain February sales will show sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Detroit 


shipments 


Warehouse business was 
better in January than December, 
based on day-to-day volumes. Janu- 
ary total was naturally affected by 
year-end-clean up. Currently, there 
is no noticeable increase in orders. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Fair demand in sheets 
and bars will place warehouse vol- 
ume for this month above that for 
January, according to present indica- 
tions. Quotations are steady. 

St. Louis—While exhibiting slight 
improvement as a whole, demand for 
iron and steel goods from store con- 
tinues quiet even for the _ inter- 
season period. Warehousemen com- 
plain of spottiness, both in reference 
to the several lines and localities. 
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Concrete Bars 


(Concluded from Page 71) 


100 tons, bridge, Bristol, Pa., for 
Pennsylvania railroad. 

Unstated tonnage, probably less than 
200 tons as noted in STEEL of Feb. 5. 
mill building, Cleveland, for Otis 
Steel Co.; company probably to 
make own bars. 

Unstated tonnage, John Carroll uni- 


versity $2,500,000 development, 
Cleveland. Plans being released. 
Phillip L. Small, Inc., Cleveland, 
architect. 


Financial News of 
Steel Industry 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
Both are payable Feb. 1 to record 
Jan. 20. 

ce ts Ed 
American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, had net of $2,801,442, equal 
to $2.47 a common share, in 1930, In 
1929 corresponding figures showed 
$5,121,487, or $4.70 a share. 
cy 3: a2 
Victor Welding Equipment Co., 
San Francisco, had net profit of $46,- 
395 for year ended Oct. 31, 1930, 
comparable to net of $103,035 in 
the previous year. 
i ts (3 
Lakey Foundry & Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., reports net loss 
of $122,453 for year ending Oct. 31, 
1930, against profit of $249,114 in 
prior year. 


Od oO 


Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York, has declared regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 75 cents a share on 
common stock, payable Feb. 16 to 
record Feb. 2. 

OO O 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has declared regularly quarter- 
ly dividend of 62% cents, payable Feb. 
16 to record Jan. 31. 

Le ts ta 

Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit, 
has declared regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents, payable March 1 to 
record Feb. 16. 

Oo OU 

E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has deferred regular $1.75 preferred 
dividend due at this time on the cum- 
ulative preferred issue. 


Reading Head Sees Gain 


P. N. Guthrie, president, Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa., told execu- 
tives and salesmen of the company 
at their recent conference that im- 
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provement in business in the first 
half of 1931 will be slow but that 
the upward swing will gain momen- 
tum in the last half of the year. 

The tube works went into practical- 
ly full operation last week. 


Completes Airplane Hangar 


The world’s largest airplane hangar, 
248 x 310 feet, has just been completed 
by the Austin Co., Cleveland, at the 
United airport near Los Angeles. The 
hangar is the first of three of equal 
size proposed for this model port. 
Approximately 77,000 square feet of 
floor space are available for the hous- 
ing of planes, an area that would ac- 
commodate comfortably more than 25 
of the larger trimotored transport 
type. Four steel columns, spaced 100 
by 120 feet apart, in the center of the 
hangar are the only obstructions on 
the concrete floor. Each column is 42 
feet high. 

The roof construction is the double 
cantilever type. The two sides of the 
hangar are equipped their entire length 
with 24 Austin-type doors, electrically 
operated by remote control. Hinged at 
the top and swinging outward and up- 
ward, these doors provide openings 22 
feet high and take no floor space from 
the interior of the hangar. 


St. Louis Welders Organize 


St. Louis Welding society was 
formed Jan. 25 by 65 charter mem- 


Pipe 


bers representing 26 companies in 
St. Louis and East St. Louis and 
Madison, Ill., as the outgrowth of 
monthly meetings on the subject of 
welding conducted by the Hill Equip- 
ment Engineering Co., St. Louis. 
Temporary headquarters of the So- 
ciety are at the Hill company offices, 
4620 Delmar boulevard, St. Louis. 
Officers are: President E. P. Barnes, 
of Moloney Electric Co.; vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Patterson, American 
School of Welding; secretary and 
treasurer, Basil N. Osmin, Hill com- 
pany, and directors: F. J. Feldhaus, 
Heine Boiler Co.; Geo. Frankey, Al- 
pha Tank & Sheet Metal Works; 
A. V. Fausek, Modern Engineering 
Co.; Lyman Goodin, Midwest Pip- 
ing & Supply Co.; F. Tidwell, John 
Nooter Boiler Works; and A. E. Eid- 
son, St. Louis Structural Steel Co. 


Ohio Founders To Convene 


The first sectional meeting of the 
Ohio Foundries Association Inc., for 
the year 1931, has been scheduled for 
Toledo, O., Feb. 27. The meeting will 
be held at the Toledo Yacht club and 
will convene at 12:30 p. m. A. D. 
Lynch, director of personnel, Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, O., will talk on 
“Safety Organization and Safety Pro- 
grams”; H. M. Lane, Detroit, will ad- 
dress the meeting on “General Found- 
ry Practice”; and Pat Dwyer, engi- 
neering editor, The Foundry, Cleve- 
land, will discuss “Meeting Present 
Day Competition.” 


Western Gas Co. Places 235- 
Mile Line Requiring 25,000 


Tons—30,000 Tons Up in West- 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 89 


Pittsburgh—Pipe demand contin- 
ues at its recent quiet rate. Dis- 
tributors of standard pipe show little 
tendency to replenish stocks that 
were fairly well depleted by the end 
of last year. This reflects the cur- 
rent and prospective quietness in 
building operations and has resulted 
in a lack of improvement in stand- 
ard pipe demand since the first of the 
year. Only a few of the proposed 
pipe lines are expected to be closed 
in the near future. Financing is 
understood to be under way for a 
line from northern California to 
Washington sponsored by a _ sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. Early closing is looked 
for on the 30,000 tons involved in a 
gas line from Wyoming to Kansas. 
Other descriptions of tubular prod- 


ucts continue steady but rather ligne 
in demand. Mill operations hold 
around 35 per cent. 

Boston—Waltham, Mass., closed 
with Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. for 
100 tons of 8-inch, while Donaldson 
Steel Co. is the low bidder for 200 
tons of 4 and 10-inch for Quincy, 
Mass. Braintree, Mass., will close on 
300 tons of various sizes this week. 
Weston, Mass., will close bids Feb. 
16 on 100 tons of 4 and 10-inch pipe. 
Lowell Iron & Steel Co. is low bidder 
for 2100 tons of various sized pipe 
wanted by Lowell, Mass. Prices re- 
main firm. 

Cleveland—Tubular products or- 
ders are unsatisfactory, orders con- 
tinuing at the same rate as in Janu- 
ary. This is especially true in mer- 
chant pipe classifications. A Detroit 














WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: Mills at: 
FRICK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. AMBRIDGE, PA. and CHICAGO 
Sales Offices: 
BOSTON—627 New C. of C. Bldg. BUFFALO—1312 Liberty Bank Bldg. DENVER—1037 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS—Planters Bldg. DAYTON—1128 The 3rd Nat’l Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS—332 Builders Exchange 
CLEVELAND—Rockefeller Bldg. MILWAUKEE—288 E. Water St. PHILADELPHIA—133 So. 36th St. 
Chicago Office: 3200 So. Kedzie Ave. Detroit Office and Warehouse: 6189 Hamilton Ave. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: F. H. Currie, 309 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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pipe project is attracting estimates 


from leading sellers of both steel and Slightly Better Conditions Are 


Noted in Some Sections—Prices 








cast pipe. 

New York—Demand for cast pipe 
is light. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—aA part of the 1700 tons 
of miscellaneous cast pipe for the 
Chicago sanitary district has been 
closed, plus about 1000 tons of pri- 
vate work. Flow of cast pressure 
pipe business is uneven. More is 
being sold on a linear foot basis than 
formerly, but in general the Chicago 
delivered price of $45.20 to $46.20 
for larger diameter cast pipe is main- 
tained. The market is untested for 
municipal tonnage. Cincinnati has 
closed on 500 tons and St. Louis 
has purchased 800 tons of 6 and 8- 
inch. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Trend of de- 
mand is for large-diameter pipe. 
Prices continue $37-$38, 6-inch and 
over, sizes. Shipments are steady 
with bids out on several specifica- 
tions. 


Contracts Placed 


800 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
St. Louis, to unstated foundry. 

750 tons, 18-inch class B water pipe, 
for Tacoma, Wash., to French inter- 
ests. 

500 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe 
for Cincinnati, to unstated foundry. 

200 tons, 6 and 14-inch for Puyallup, 
Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, Waltham, Mass., 8-inch, to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Orders 


25,000-30,000 tons, 235-mile 12-inch 
natural gas line for Engineers Pub- 
lic Service Co., from El Paso, Tex., 
into Mexico for Western Gas Co., 
to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee; 
8000 tons previously reported to 
A. O. Smith Corp. 


Contracts Pending 


2264 tons, 6 and 20-inch class B, Long 
Beach, Calif.; bids Feb. 11. 

2100 tons, Lowell, Mass., various sizes, 
Lowell Iron & Steel Co., low. 

328 tons, 10 and 14-inch class B, im- 
provement Lomita Park district, Red- 
wood City, Calif.; bids soon. 

300 tons, Braintree, Mass.; bids close 
this week on various sizes. 

200 tons, Quincy, Mass., 4 to 10-inch 
pipe, Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa., 
low bidder. 

120 tons, waterworks extensions at Ken- 
osha, Wis.; 80 tons of 6-inch and 40 
tons of 12-inch class B pipe and 7 
tons special castings. 

100 tons, Weston, Mass., 4 and 10- 
inch pipe; bids close Feb. 16. 

Unstated tonnage, waterworks system 
for Grafton, Wis.; 653 feet of 4-inch, 
18,965 feet of 6-inch, 2226 feet of 8- 
inch and 2508 feet of 10-inch class C 
pipe; 15 tons of special castings, 32 
hydrants; one 60,000-gallon or one 
75,000-gallon steel tank on 75 or 100 
feet steel towers; bids close Feb. 21. 

Unstated tonnage, waterworks exten- 
sions, Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee 
P. O., Wis.; 2630 feet of 12-inch and 
7970 feet of 16-inch class C pipe; 
bids Feb. 16 on pipe only and also 
on furnishing and laying mains. 
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Wire 


Hold Established Level 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 67 


Pittsburgh — Shipments of wire 
products are slightly heavier than in 
January, while incoming business also 
has improved. Jobbing products con- 
tinue seasonally dull with buyers hold- 
ing stocks at a minimum. Expansion 
in orders for manufacturers’ wire gen- 
erally is slow with improvement lack- 
ing in some directions. Automotive 
business is steady but light. Prices 
are fairly well maintained at $1.90 and 
$2 for wire nails, 2.20c to 2.30c for 
plain wire, and $35 for wire rods. 

Worcester Mass.—Demand for 
wire is slightly higher, due to deplet- 
ed inventories. Some support is 
looked for when the spring building 
campaign gets under way. Plain 
bright wire to dealers is holding at 
2.40c, base, Worcester. 

New York—Wire specifications are 
coming out more freely, with plain 
bright wire firm at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 
Nails, however, are showing little 
improvement. Most sellers look for 
increased structural activity to stimu- 
late demand in a month or so. Mean- 
while, prices are unchanged at $1.90, 
Pittsburgh, to jobbers, and $2 to 
the general trade. 

Philadelphia—Nails are holding at 
$1.90, Pittsburgh, to jobbers, and $2, 
Pittsburgh, to the general trade. 
Bright wire is 2.20c, Pittsburgh, and 
wire rods $35, Pittsburgh. Demand 
is sluggish. 

Cleveland—Wire and wire prod- 
ucts are sold in an occasional carload 
with the exceptional seller optimistic 
over current orders. Prices have 
shown no actual deviation from $1.90 
a keg on nails and 2.20c on plain wire. 
Country wire jobbers, especially in 
iencing, prepare for the regular spring 
trade. The manufacturing trade is 
slow to manifest genuine improve- 
ment in commitments of plain wire. 

Chicago—With annealed fence and 
galvanized wire on a price basis with 
manufacturers’ wire, western  pro- 
ducers report more satisfactory price 
conditions. The change, which repre- 
sents advances to the jobbing trade, 
has had little effect as buying is light 
and jobbers have been covered. Rains 
in various sections of the West and 
Southwest have encouraged sentiment, 
but this is not yet reflected in any in- 
crease of jobber orders. Dealer sales 
of wire products are negligible. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadel- 
phia, will build a branch plant in 
South Gate, Calif., Los Angeles sub- 


urb, costing $300,000, for the manu- 
facture of sodium silicate. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Demand 


Slower Than in January 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Demand for bolts, 
nuts and rivets continues at the re- 
duced pace that followed a moderate 
upturn early in January. Orders are 
in small lots with no improvement 
noted in requirements of larger con- 
sumers. Jobber purchases are spot- 
ty. Operations hold around 35 per 
cent with prices steady at 73 off for 
bolts and nuts and 2.75c for large 
rivets. 

New York—Bolt and nut manufac- 
turers continue to operate around 35 
per cent. Prices are easy at 73 off 
list, with some warehouses selling at 
70 and 5 off on anything like desir- 
able business, although the official 
discount is 65 and 10. Low priced 
imported material also is having a 
bearing. This material, coming prin- 
cipally from Belgium, is said to be 
of good quality, although the range 
of sizes is somewhat limited because 
of high duty on larger bolts and nuts. 
It is stated that % by 6-inch mate- 
rial is about the largest that can be 
economically imported. 

Chicago—While automotive orders 
are aiding the bolt and nut market, 
other consuming lines submit light 
specifications. Shipping orders are 
about equal to January. Several im- 
plement plants are increasing requi- 
sitions, but implement and tractor 
demand is spotty. Although jobbers 
are making occasional concessions, 
producers are quoting discounts for 
bolts and nuts unchanged at 73 off 
list. Large structural rivets in car- 
load lots are 2.85c, Chicago. Pro- 
ducer operations are about 40 per 
cent. 


Wheeling Steel Corp. To 
Add Three Open Hearths 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., is understood to have placed 
a contract for the construction of 
three open-hearth furnaces to be in- 
stalled in connection with the expan- 
sion program under way at its La- 
Belle plant at Steubenville, O. 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago fUINACE ..........0000000 $17.50 
Pittsburgh, district fur....... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered ......... 18.13 to 18.63 
Valley, furnace ................0. 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 17.50 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 17.76 
Virginia, furnace .................. 17.75 
Granite City, Ill. fur. ........ 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............. 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.41 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail Newark ...... 18.28 to 18.78 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del..... 13.00 to 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago ......... 17.01 


Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 14.92 to 15.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 16.19 


Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Alabama, New York dock.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cinn. .......... 14.69 to 16.69 
Montreal, delivered .............. 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ..............+. 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2x 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 18.00 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.91 to 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 


Buffalo, del. Boston ............. 21.91 to 22.41 
Virginia TUrMAace ...........0.00000 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 19.26 
MALLEABLE 
Valley furnace  ................00+. 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del. .... 17.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........... 18.63 to 19.13 
CRIGRMO, TUPAC occcceececccess0e 17.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered... 18.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIL, fur. ........ 17.50 
Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered ................ 22.60 
BASIO 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ............ 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 
Eastern Penn., del. .............. 17.25 to 17.75 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 
Montreal, delivered ............ 20.50 
Valley PUFMACE  .......cccccccsces0 17.00 
BESSEMER 
WEF TTMROD  cccssascesciccesseeses 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.63 to 19.13 
Pittsburgh, furnace ............ 18.00 
LOW PHOS. 
Valley fur., standard ......... 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 28.79 


Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur..... 22.50 to 23.00 
GRAY FORGE 


Walley BPRRGD © .ncecccensccccescises 16.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 17.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 17.63 to 18.13 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chi....... 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—$29; 14 
—$31; 15—$33; 16—$35. 


~] 
6) 


Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 






Connellsville furnace ........ $2.50 to 2.60 
Connellsville foundry ......... 3.25 to 4.85 
New River foundry ............. 6.00 
Wise county foundry ........ 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ........ 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 

oe hy a iar FO: en 9.00 to 9.40 
CS SOI iss cckessaceectceee 8.00 
New England, del. .............. 11.00 
et | eae 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ... 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ............000+0 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

“Se, 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- 

Se PIII | ikcctaceedbccadeccdasaes 5.50 
SRR IRD | sscssesicccscecsorcianss 8.00 to 8.50 
PR IIE gic rasiciccscosboasine 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 514%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ............ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer ............0+ 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........... 4.50 
High phosphorus ................ 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56- 
CEOS; COMETALE o.ccccescssssescesee 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


RIO Siccécbsskparssksvesevensivessee 10.00 
North African low phos- 

NII a iiiaci nc snate dacs astoovesoneos 9.00 
Swedish basic, 65% ............. 9.08 
Swedish low phos. .............. 10.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60@% ............... 9.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55%.... 9.00 


Tungsten, spot and future 
short ton unit, duty 


OY ET ee See eee $11.25 to 12.50 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 
Wes - Sekt BinsiccpcchnRancenceussnccaben $21.50 to 22.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 
South African, 52-53%........ 24 to 26 cents 


Indian, 48-50% ..........cccssseceeee nom. 
Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.)...... 23 cents 
Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Chio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ................. $43.00 
Georgia, Alabama ................ 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, IIlli- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 


souri, Maryland ................ 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POERB VOW RITE, chiccercvescssccccsssese 43.00 

Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 
NES sibiscearckukcipacainhvumsmisone 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ................ 50.00 to 51.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
ee ag a, | “Tate ne ree $65.00 


MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, net 
ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 


CEO TD TDN. aciceascssscssicicrsie 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
IID ccidcstshucesmconspap uniting eesti 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
BRA siccsipishanni mace 45.00 


Semifinished Steel 


PRICES PER GROSS TON 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 





Pittsburgh, open-hearth .... $30.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ........ 30.00 
TRIP, osccdnctinceeecscscssesces 30.00 
NII re cain aca dastescies 30.00 
ye fe | re 35.30 to 36.30 
RN oa tank cs ccecadasniGaken 31.00 
Forging, Chicago .................. 36.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........... 36.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........ 40.30 to 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
RNIN i.e acssc cuit saseesece 30.00 
Youngstown 30.00 
CUBVGIATIG  oiciccieses és 30.00 
MORIN Uc scsos cxsccccbcuansceaceutebes nebie 31.00 
PREC RIEAIIIUA so is icocasinciiccoscccscovinncs 30.00 
pe na re 30.00 
LO WINE Saiucccoueinadessssueesw ais 30.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ........ 35.00 
CNRS (sc sseeniocean Naame eeace 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ...... 1.60c 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid ........ $85.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

RIND cs sncutnacccknsctsteesice 89.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, do- 

mestic fur. spotf ............ 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

PRICE Bl Ce LS sities 83.50 

Do, less carload .............. 88.50 

10; 76 Per Cent ..40c 130.00 to 150.00 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


a Ree 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery .... 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

IN hashes Sane sees 1.10 to 1.15 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per lb., contained, 

Se ae ee eee 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 

load producers’ plants, 

REE caked ic emeeciicecee 160.00 

Do, one-ton to c. lI. ........ 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

{1B POP CORE) © ccissccsssicciccics 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, _ electro- 

lytic per ton carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ot | ee eae eee 122.50 





tCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 580 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel Kentucky 

and Illinois mines, per 
oe er seseseceeeeee 15.00 to 16.00 

Washed gravel, import du- 
ty paid east, tide, gross 
BRR woenccmeeetecueee ies ... 19.00 to 19.50 
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SAVE WITH STEEL 
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The calibre of Weirton quality and service is reflected in Weirton sales. 


Many of the nation's most exacting steel buyers have turned to 
Weirton finished and semi-finished products. Over a million 
and a quarter tons a year are now required to meet the demand. 


Twenty-five years of progress and experience has developed 
Weirton quality to its high standing. 
Pig lron—Open Hearth Steel 
Billets—Slabs—Sheet Bars—Skelp 
Angles—Beams and Channels 
Round—Square and Flat Bars 
Rails—Steel Plates—Tie Plates 
Coke Tin Plate 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
Copper Bearing Terne Plate 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
and Strip Steel Sheets 
Long Terne Sheets 
Galvanized, Black and Blue 
Annealed Sheets 
Single Pickled, Full Finished 
and Auto Body Sheets 


|| WEIRTON STEEL CO 


Division of National Steel Corporation 


WEIRTON W.VA 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Pig lron 


Business Continues on Upgrade 
—Shipments Gain, Mainly to 
Automotive Industry 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh—Demand for pig iron 
is making small gains in miscellane- 
ous orders none of which involves 
large lots. Total improvement over 
the past several weeks is light. Prices 
lack strength and although producers 
usually quote $17, valley, for No. 2 
foundry, and $17.50 for bessemer and 
malleable some orders are going at 
less. Lack of substantial business 
prevents a definite test. Further cur- 
tailment in furnace operations is in 
prospect. 

Boston—Some weakness in the 
Buffalo pig iron price has developed 
on an inquiry for 1000 tons of malie- 
able iron issued two weeks ago by a 
Rhode Island melter and which still 
is pending. The General Electric Co. 
is understood to have purchased con- 
siderably more than 600 tons men- 
tioned in its recent inquiry for its 
Massachusetts plants. About 2800 
tons of iron was sold in this district 
in the past week. 

New York—Sales have increased 
substantially to 10,000 to 11,000 tons 
for the past week. Some orders call 
for shipment in second quarter. The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. closed for 800 tons for its Buf- 
falo plant, and 350 tons for Elm- 
wood Place, O., plant. Two lots of 
malleable aggregating 2300 tons for 
New England consumers also are re- 
ported closed. Prices are unchanged. 


Philadelphia—Business is restrict- 
ed to orders for small lots of No. 2 
plain foundry iron at $17, base, fur- 
nace, subject to concessions where 
southern competition is a factor. The 
Panama canal commission, Washing- 
ton, is inquiring for a small amount 
of No. 2 foundry. 

Buffalo — Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. divided an order 
between local producers. A melter 
in this district is inquiring for 500 
tons. Otherwise the market is quiet. 

Youngstown, O.—Pig iron sales 
continue small at $17, valley, for No. 
2 foundry and $17.50 for malleable. 
The Republic Steel Corp. blew in No. 
3 stack of the Haselton group Feb. 7, 
making two stacks active at Haselton. 
In all, ten stacks are active out of the 
district total of 34. 

Cleveland—tThe pig iron market 
is more active. Furnace interests 
with headquarters in Cleveland in- 
creased their bookings for the past 
week to approximately 20,000 tons, 
double the volume of recent weeks. 
Belated buying for first quarter dur- 





80 


ing one week in the middle of Decem- 
ber placed 28,000 tons on makers’ 
books, but weekly sales for several 
months have been running nearer 10,- 
000 tons. The improvement is as- 
cribed mainly to gains in automotive 
operations and in machinery produc- 
tion. Individual tonnages are larger, 
a Cleveland furnace taking several of 
1000 tons or more, in outside terri- 
tory. Current inquiries are moderate. 
The daily average rate of shipments 
is ahead of that in January; makers 
look for slow but gradual gains. The 
price structure is a shade firmer, with 
$16 to $17, base, lake furnace, pre- 
vailing in western and southern Ohio, 
northern Indiana and southern Mich- 
igan. Cleveland furnaces hold to 
$17.50, base, for local delivery. 


Cincinnati—A sale of 1000 tons 
of northern foundry iron to a central 
Ohio melter raised the total in the 
past week to nearly 3500 tons. Most 
of the business was in carload lots. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Heavier releases, chiefly 
from the automotive industry, are 
more conspicuous than current sales. 
Due largely to automotive require- 
ments shipments from furnace yards 
are about 6 per cent ahead of the 
comparable January period. Plants 
working on automotive castings are 
increasing shipping orders 50 per 
cent. The base price is steady at 
$17.50, Chicago furnace. Three to 
four cars of southern iron was sold in 
northern Indiana at $10.50, base, 
Alabama furnace, but higher silicon 
iron is to be shipped. Several car- 
loads of charcoal iron was sold at 
$24, Lake Superior furnace. 

Several inquiries for second quar- 
ter are pending and some orders have 
been placed for that period. 

St. Louis—Small orders predom- 
inate in the pig iron market, with 
the average on a par with the Janu- 
ary rate. The melt has increased 
moderately since Feb. 1. Specifica- 
tions for basic are disappointing. 
Southern iron is offered at $10.50, 
Alabama furnace. No offers under 
$17.50, northern furnace, are noted. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No. 2 foundry 
iron now is $13 to $14, furnace, for 
delivery in this district, following 
substantial sales at the lower figure 
reported a week ago. Small lots 
bring $14. With few exceptions, 
melters are buying only for immedi- 
ate requirements. 

Toronto, Ont.—Business in the 


Canadian pig iron market shows fur- 
ther improvement and shipments on 
contracts are moving steadily. Sales 
here in the past week totaled 1000 
tons. Prices are unchanged. 


Ferroalloy Shipments in 
Slow but Steady Increase 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh — Specifications for 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen re- 
flect the moderate increase in steel- 
making operations since the first of 
the year, although business in special 
ferroalloys has had less of an upturn. 
Prices are unchanged with ferroman- 
ganese continuing $89.79, delivered, 
for small lots, and $30, furnace, for 
spiegeleisen. 

New York—Shipments of special 
ferroalloys are holding improvement 
made earlier in the year. Prices are un- 
changed, except for weakness in tung- 
sten. Tungsten ore prices range from 
$11 to $12, a short ton unit, duty 
paid, with the future asking price gen- 
erally a little more than $11, and 
spot asking prices sometimes as much 
as $12. Ferromanganese specifica- 
tions are improving slightly. 


lron Ore Season Slow; 
Ford Inquiry Expected 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 78 


Cleveland——-The Ford Motor Co.’s 
inquiry for iron ore, which generally 
is issued about March 1, is the only 
prospective business in the market. 
The inquiry usually is for approxi- 
mately 350,000 tons. Producers ex- 
pect the market will be slow during 
the early months of the ye’ , with 
total shipments for the season slight- 
ly less than in 1930. The trend of 
consumption, however, is upward, 
after a year of subnormal shipments. 

Receipts at and shipments from 
Lake Erie ports for the past 12 months 
are reported by the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association as follows: 


Dock balance 


Feb. 1, 

teceipts Shipments 1931 
Buffalo .... 2,989,965 172,811 3,598 
i 1,063,813 1,128,767 66,943 


Conneaut... 7,651,381 7,367,290 1,916,237 
Ashtabula 5,718,879 5,088,255 2,167,266 
Fairport .. 1,923,509 1,842,731 438,095 
Cleveland 7,374,894 4,945,826 1,081,023 
» 


Lorain ..... 2,532,098 962,315 165,664 
Huron .... 883,114 925,067 321,796 


Toledo ...,. 1;733,191 980,966 28,899 


TOTAL 31,779,844 23,414,028 6,189,521 
Compara- 

tive total 

1 yr. pre- 

vious .45,772,572 33,557,856 5,853,864 
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, -ontinued low foundry activity is aid 
— ‘s = 
Larger Tonnages loving but ing in the control of the market by 


Iwi “ it wae 
Si ra Prices Do Not Strengthen “shorts.” The easy sentiment also 
lastern Melters Buy More gained strength in the last few days 


owing to the large amount of scrap 
that appeared on tracks, resulting 


Chicago—-Several grades of scrap leable and gray iron foundry grades, from favorable shipping weather and 
have dropped sharply in price, but some open-hearth material and rolling better releases. Shipments to leading 
melting steel is holding a nominal mill grades. Specialties also are consumers have been practically dis- 
range of $10 to $10.25. Reductions of down. The slow comeback of steel- continued for a while, as one large 
50 cents to $1 are being made in mal- works operations in this district and melter had an excess shipment of 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS a Se eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham ......... 9.50 to 11.00 Chicago... 11.00 to 11.50 Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to aa: 00 E. Pa. iron .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston, dealers.... 6.75 to 7.00 St. Louis ....cs00s 9.50to 10.00 Birming., plain... 7.00to 8.00 Pitts. iron .........0. 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.75 to 11.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. .... 9.10to 9.60 Pitts., steel ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.25to 9.75 purr. billets and Boston, deal. ........ 2.00 to 2.50 Hy Louis iron...... 10.50 to 11.00 
oe eee 10.00 to 10.25 bloom crops .... 15.000 15.50 Buffalo ...........-..000 6.76 to 1.36 St. Louis, steel .... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cinci., deal. ........ 9.50to 10.00 Cleveland bil. and oe earner 50to 5. 
Cleve., No. 1....... 10.00 to 10.50 ~ bloom crops ..... 16.50 to17.00 Cinn., deal. .......... 4.50 to 5.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleve., No. 2........ 9.75 to 10.00 astern Pa. ........ 17.00 Cleveland .............. 6.50 to 7.00 Birming., cup. .... 9.50 to 10.00 
Det., No. 1 deal.. 9.50to010.00 pittsburgh _ billet Detroit, deal. ........ 5.25 to 5.75 Buffalo (mach.).... 10.50 to 10.75 
Det., No. 2 deal.. 7.00to 7.50 bloom crops .... 17.50to18.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, textile.... 11.50 to 12.00 
E. Pa. del. mill... 10.00 to 11.00 pitts. sheet bar E. Pa., chem. .... 13.50 to 14.50 Chicago, mach...... 10.65 to 11.20 
N. Y. del. R. R...... 7.00 pen are 16.50 to17.00 N. Y., deal. ........... 3.50 Chi., railroad ...... 10.10 to 10.65 
N. , a deal. No. , 5.50 FROGS SWITCHES Pittsburgh seaseeceeeee 7.75 to 8.25 Chicago, agri. aoe 9.50 to 10.10 
mM, 3, Gets. 9G, .... a Chicago ee 10.50 to 11.00 St- Louis... 6.50 to 7.00 Cinn., mach. cup., 
tt ae a ee 12.50 to 13.00 Pg laccah caine . ; IID sicsscininiencocs 13.50 to 14.50 
me b, io. 2 oek.. esetesien A 10.60t0 11.00 PIPE AND FLUES Cleve. cupola... 12.00 to 12.50 
Federal, Ill. ........ 9.25 to 9.75 i bpm - Cian: GO Aue 7.50 to 8.00 Det. net deal. .... 8.50to 9.00 
Granite C., IIl...... 9.00 to 9.50 Cleveland" 650to 700 RAILROAD GRATE BARS - - cupola...... 13.00 
Valleys, No. 1 .... 12.50 to 13.00 L - ¥. cup. deal... 8.00to 8.50 
Gs TURUI sivcsicciccces 9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo seasesssangeaiesne 7.25 to 7.75 N. Y., del. local 
CONTRESEED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT — Chicago, net ........ Se oe ee SNE Scns 12.00 
Buffalo, dealers... 9.25 to 9.75 Birmingham ....... 9.50to 10.00 Cincinnati ........... re te ace Pitts. cupola .... 12.50 to 13.00 
CHICAZO ...sreereseseees .25to 8.75 Boston, dealers... 8.00to 8.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9. : San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland ..........00+ 9.00 to 9.25 Buffalo, No. 1........ 8.50to 9.00 N. Y. deal. ........ ©.09  BORthO coeceenccesseccsnses 8.50 to 9.00 
Detroit, dealers.... 9.50to010.00 Buffalo, No. 2........ 10.75 to 11.25 St. Louis .............. 7.50to 8.00 st TL. No. 1 ma... 9.75 to 10.25 
E. Pa. new mat.... 9.00 t010.00 Chicago, No. 1...... 9.50 to 10.05 FORGE FLASHINGS St: ta Maka ous 9.00 to 9.50 
Pittsburgh. ............ 12.50 to13.00 Chicago, No. 2...... 10.00 to 10.25 a 6.00 to 6.25 
WD ccosunseteinsnases 12.00 to12.50 Cinci., No. 2.......... 9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo ogee OER 9:00 io 950 HEAVY CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS ea ee See es Cleve. ov. 10 in..... 8.00to 8.50 Boston .......ccccsm 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo coccccccccocescese 7.00 to 7.50 Pitts. No. 2 manent 12.50 to 13.00 BOWCIOE:  edniscasiicccicens 8.00 to 8.50 Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 
Cinci., deal. .......... 8.75to 9.25 st Louis, No. 1.. 7.50to 8.00 FORGE SCRAP ritremeags aa Sheth 4 
Cleveland rn 7.00 to 7.25 St. Louis, No. 2... 9.25t0 9.75 Boston, dele umn 5.50to 6.00 Detroit, auto, net 
Pittsburgh oo... 11.50 to 12.00 SPECIFICATION PIPE COI vciicnisassicces 13.50 to 14.00 ne 10.50 to 11.00 
st. Louis 5.50 to 6.00 BOStOM .......-erseseseees 6.50to 7.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 Det., break., dl... 6.50 to 7.00 
gf aR : Eastern Pa. ......... 11.50 to 12.00 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE N. Y., deal. .......... 7.25 to 7.50 C 12 0 N. X. Na 2 Gh... 8.00 to 8.50 
CHICAGO eeeeeseseseee 5.00 to 5.50 BUSHELING oe ee soa to oo N:, ¥. break. dl... 7.00 to 7.50 
Cincinnati ............ 5.00to 5.50 Buffalo, No. 1...... eh e  aiiatalieansscserDesapiccnanes . ee PR scene 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, dealers... 6.00to 6.50 Chicago, No. 1...... 8.00 to 8.50 AXLE TURNINGS M 
ee EIGEN -scscsecescesss 5.50 to 6.00 Cinn., No. 1 4dl..... 8.00 to 8.50 Boston, deal. ........ 6.75 to 7.00 MALLEABLE 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Cinn.. Le EEE 4.50 to 5.00 Buffalo ..ccccccccccce. 10.50 to 11.00 Boston R. R. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleve., No. 2 ....... 6.00 to 6.25 Chi. steelworks. 8.50to 9.00 Buffalo ............... 12.00 to 12.50 
Birmingham ........ 12.00 to 12.50 Det. No. 1 new Cleveland i 8.00 to 8.50 Chicago, agri. ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston, dealers... 5.50t0 6.75 dead. ......ssssccssseees Seis an hh 11.00 Chicago, R. R. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffalo .............-00- 13.75 to14.25 St. 1, No. Lecce 7.00to 7.50 pittsburzh ...... 11.00to11.50 Cinn., R. R. dl. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago (3 ft.).... 11.50to12.00 Val new No. 1.... 11.50t012.00 gt Touis 7150to 8.00 Cinn., agri., dl. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 12.50 to 13.00 MACHINE TURNINGS iA psi ca eigeaeeme Fé : ClOVE., PALE .ccccccices 12.00 to 12.50 
Cinei, deal. .......... 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham ......... 7.00 to 8.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. .... 11.00 to 11.50 
ae cu an sovseaee 12.50 to 13.00 Boston, dealers... 2.00to 2.50 Birmingham ........ 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis, rail ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
. a FREI | ssccsccncteceesess 6.00 to 6.50 Boston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 
og ggg TT mmannieeee 4.25 to 4.75 Buffalo .....cccsscsessn 15.50to16.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
tT _— peace 18.00 to 18.60 CIDR, GOMke erssessee 4.50 to 5.00 Chicago... 14.60 to 15.10 5 feet and over 
ap 8 ccomygete Be NE ectsnsrnen 4.75 to 6.25 Eastern Pa. ........ 18.50 to 19.50 Birmingham ........ 11.25 to 11.50 
STOVE PLATE DROID. Sisiconesicinicemn 4.50 to 5.00 St. Louis ........0 14.50 to 15.00 Boston ........... 8.50to 9.00 
Birmingham ......... 8.00 to 8.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 7.50 SHAFTING eS 10.25 to 10.75 
Boston, con. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 N. Y., deal. ........ 3.00 B hi t 13.00 to 13.50 CRACABO co ccccccsssceses 12.00 to 12.50 
ID scuiuinemsnintpsen 9.50 to10.00 Pittsburgh ............ 6.00 to 6.50 in Ship. pt. .... 12.90 ed 1345 ~Pastern Pa. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago, net ......... 7:16 to 8.26 St. Louis ............. 4.00 to 4.50 7 y oe 18.00 to 14.00 NOW YOrK on... 9.00 to 9.50 
Cinci., deal. net.... 5.25 to 5.75 Valleys... 6.00 to 6.50 me. Liu COL, sneeeeee 12.00 re 1260 Ste LOUIS -.nnssseeeee 11.25 to 11.75 
Det., net, deal. .... 6.25to 6.75 BORINGS AND TURNINGS }pcun, 0" . ° 18.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 For Blast Furnace Use e PENNA, ..-cecercreeee . LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4.75 ee re 2.00 to 2.60 CAR WHEELS Chicago, cut ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Bt. suai sesso = a.” Buffalo... 6.75 to 7.25 Birming., iron .... 10.00to11.00 St. L. No. 1 ....... 11.00 to 11.60 
LERS, TE, GORE, scccctens 4.50to 5.00 Boston, iron ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
aE 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland oo... 6.50to 7.00 Buffalo, iron ........ 13.00 to13.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
oo es 12.00 to12.50 Detroit, deal. ...... 5.50 to 6.00 Buffalo, steel ........ 13.50 to 14.06 Chicago ............. ... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... 16.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 6.00 to 7.00 Chicago, iron ........ 10.75 to011.25 Buffalo .................. 14.00 to 14.50 
PIStSDUPER  ..060:::,. 16.00 to16.50 N. Y., deal. ........ 3.00 Chi., roll steel...... 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Pe EID cise 11.00 to 11.50 Pittsburgh ............ 7.50 to 8.0@ Cincinnati, iron.... 10.50 to 11.00 Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.00 
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PIPING SYSTEMS 


~ Standardize on = =! Saw 














































reliable pipe 








HERE is a growing recognition by 
industrial executives and engineers of 
the basic advantages in standardizing on 

one pipe. 


Whether for water, oil, gas or air—de- 
pendability can best be maintained by 
selecting the right pipe and then us- 
ing that pipe throughout the system. 
NATIONAL is the right pipe—it is 
reliable under any conditions of serv- 
ice. In thousands of industrial instal- 
lations over decades of time, it has 
continually and consistently proved 
dependable through the entire gamut 
of service hardships. 





For new installations, extensions or 
replacements—you can depend on 
NATIONAL’S strength, uniformity and 
ductility; clean, smooth surfaces and 
resistance to corrosion. These qualities— 
inherent in every length—resist stresses; 
aid manipulation when bending is desired; “x4 
promote smooth performance; insure 
durability and defer replacements. 


No matter how ordinary or how special 











the service may be—it will pay you to Tp 

standardize on NATIONAL for all Az) kK) 
he 

purposes— We | 

bie : SN 

America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation eo | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. \ 
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more than 50 cars of open-hearth scrap 
for several days. The leading con- 
sumer of heavy melting steel probably 
will purchase no further tonnage this 
month. 

Boston—Little change has taken 
place in the market for steel and 
iron scrap. Prices remain firm but 
little trading has been done, afford- 
ing no test. Stocks are small and 
supplies are coming in slowly. 

New York—Scrap dealers’ buying 
prices are unchanged, with little new 
tonnage to test the market. Scattered 
consuming demand includes 3000 
tons additional of No. 1 railroad steel 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 





ee a enna tee an 





Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 


aS AM obi scncinciachenesnedenus $11.00 
PRE SRUEND svsdo sad dugasnedesacaqpeseusse 10.00 
MERI WUGNMEEID eiiicices tuectotccivasenoessons 8.00 
UFO BCS caiinccccccscicccsecsccosses 8.00 
WU POURING DUC ven cicccscesicscpecseyes 2.00 
SURI Bic sssccckcased<sacsssvedvceons 2.00 
Heavy melting steel .......... 6.00 


TORONTO 


NE EINE Sacco cinictoncsventaessivce 
BR WRU Aasitsicevaresseevicsdssedacics 
Heavy melting steel ............ 
PIT assenhidvascenstbsasana ce saess : 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)...... : 
BIGGAR DIS  CHBT) occcsccccsccnsesses 








hem, Pa. It was bought at the un- 
changed price of $10, delivered, and 
makes 7000 tons of this material 
purchased recently for Bethlehem. 
Philadelphia—Buying of steel and 
iron scrap is generally dull, with sales 
of 1000 tons of No. 1 railroad steel to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. at $10, deliv- 
ered, and a small tonnage of No. 2 
steel for Pencoyd, Pa. It is noted the 
latter went at $9, delivered, a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents. A Florence, N. J., 
melter recently noted as buying heavy 
breakable cast has taken 2000 tons at 
$11, delivered. No change has been 
made in the general range of prices. 
Buffalo—Blast furnaces are buy- 
ing small quantities of scrap after a 
long suspension of purchases. The 
price is said to be about $7.25, deliv- 
ered. Short steel rails have sold at 
$14, delivered. Some movement of 
stove plate, No. 1 machinery cast and 
machine shop turnings is taking place, 
largely on contracts. Steelworks are 
accepting increasing tonnages of 
heavy melting steel, but new business 
is slow in developing. 
Cleveland—Inactivity in iron and 
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steel scrap is further accentuated. 
Stocks in dealers’ yards continue to 
grow. No outlet in this locality is 
offered except to a few foundry con- 
sumers. A few specialty grades are 
moving to nearby districts. Quotations 
continue nominal and _ unchanged. 
Activity in scrap also is restricted in 
the valleys. Some blast furnace ma- 
terial is moving to Canton from Michi- 
gan at a price reported to be $7.25. 
Youngstown mills are taking little 
material. 

Pittsburgh—Steel and iron scrap 
continues quiet, with prices general- 
ly unchanged. The Pennsylvania 
railroad rejected bids on its recent 
offering of heavy melting steel while 
this material on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad list brought about $13. 
Compressed sheets remain strong at 
$12.50 to $13. Blast furnace mate- 
rial and railroad steel specialties are 
unchanged on recent sales at $8 and 
$16.50, respectively. 

Detroit—Signs of weakness haves 
followed apparent strength in steel 
and iron scrap. Prices are unchanged 
but slight declines in open-hearth 
grades are expected. 


Cincinnati—Dealers’ quotations on 
iron and steel scrap are unchanged. 
Some recent buying has added a 
stronger tone but supplies have proved 
adequate at present prices. 


St. Louis—The chief development 
in steel and iron scrap was the pur- 
chase by an east side steel interest of 
8000 to 9000 tons of heavy melting 
steel. Exact quantity was not di- 
vulged. This concern had not been 
in the market for several months, 
and its present purchase is under- 
stood to coincide approximately with 
the volume of business recently 
booked. Delivery is for balance of 
the first quarter. The order was 


Coke 


Dull 


Demand for 
Foundry Shipments Con- 
tinue Fair—Prices Unchanged 





split among several dealers and the 
price paid represent the lowest point 
on the present movement, and inci- 
dentally the lowest since 1914, 


Birmingham, Ala.—Quotations on 
steel and iron scrap are unchanged 
with little movement. Ample supplies 
are in hand for all requirements. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading in steel 
and iron scrap continues dull. Mills 
are buying in small lots and call for 
special grades. Steel scrap is in 
limited demand in both the Toronto 
and Montreal markets. More active 
buying of iron grades, however, is 
reported by dealers. Machinery cast 
has a steady call, and stove plate and 
malleable grades are picking up slow- 
ly. Prices are unchanged. 


Refractory Needs Are 
Expanding Steadily 


Refractories Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Business in refractory 
brick has shown a moderate ex- 
pansion since the first of the year, 
following a rather substantial cur- 
tailment during December. Pur- 
chases by steel companies are tend- 
ing upward although less improve- 
ment is noted in this business than 
in buying by other users, particularly 
public utility companies. Blast fur- 
nace relining work is quiet, activity 
in this department having been brisk 
a year ago following heavy use of 
furnaces during 1929. Refractory 
producers look for less demand for 
new construction work during 1931, 
although an increase in repair work 
is anticipated. Prices are unchanged 
and generally steady at $43 for first 
quality fireclay and silica brick and 
$65 for magnesite brick. 


Furnace Grade 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh—Specifications for bee- 
hive coke continue light. Foundry 
operations show little change while 
furnace coke remains in a dull mar- 
ket. Standard furnace coke usually 
is $2.50, with foundry coke $3.25 to 
$4.85. Demand for heating coke is 
restricted by curtailed industrial ac- 
tivity and mild weather. The price 
continues around $2.25. 

St. Louis—Reopening of several 
foundries on part time operation is 
reflected in moderate improvement in 
coke shipments. New business is 
quiet. Competition from the South 


is keen and coke prices are reported 
shaded. 

Boston—Steady cold weather in 
New England has sustained demand 
for domestic coke. Foundry fuel sales 
and shipments continue light. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of by-prod- 
uct foundry coke continue to show 
slight improvement. Little new busi- 
ness is reported. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Coke produc- 
tion in Alabama has been increased 
slightly. Business is restricted to 
moderate, routine character. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Quiet Prevails, with Few Im- 
portant Projects Pending— 
Reservoir Takes Reinforcing 
Bar Tonnage—Some Products 
Equal Tonnage of Last Year— 
Imported Cast Pipe Underbids 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Considerable interest is being dis- 
played in the coming seventh annual 
convention of iron and steel men to be 
held at Del Monte, Calif., Feb. 12 to 
14, and from present indications the 
attendance this year will be greater 
than ever. 

Demand has quieted and few proj- 
ects of real importance are up for 
figures. The largest award involved 
2100 tons of reinforcing bars for a 
reservoir project in Glendale, Calif., 
placed with an unknown company. 
Prices, while by no means firm, have 
not weakened during the past week. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards aggregated 
3231 tons and brought the total for 
the year to 7731 tons, compared with 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 





Utah basic $22.00 to 24.00 
RE IED: sscsccececinssosesnesnis 22.00 to 24.00 
RS etree 24.25 
RN rea cit cn act cscsmsnenteeade 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.if. duty paid. 





4735 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1930. The only new inquiry of 
note calls for 300 tons for a school in 
Oakland, Calif. Prices in the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles districts on 
out-of-stock material remain firm at 
2.50c, base, on carload lots. 

Little of real importance has oc- 
curred in the plate market. The Lacy 
Mfg. Co. has booked 243 tons for tanks 
for the bureau of reclamation at 
Boulder City, Nev., and the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. took 100 tons for 
two tanks and towers for the Cali- 
fornia Water Service Co. at Martinez, 
Calif. Prices range from 2.05c to 
2.15¢, c.1f. 

Only three structural awards of im- 
portance were reported placed this 
week. The Pacific Bridge Co. secured 
the general contract for 828 tons for 
the Yellowstone river bridge near Syd- 
ney, Mont., McClintic-Marshall Co. 
took 100 tons for a loft building in 
San Francisco and the Herrick Iron 
Works booked 480 tons for a school in 
Oakland. New inquiries were con- 
fined to small lots. Prices on plain 
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shapes continue to range from 2.15c 
to 2.25c, c.Lf. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards were confined 
to lots of less than 100 tons. Long 
Beach, Calif., will open bids Feb. 11 
for 2264 tons of 6 and 20-inch pipe, 
and Los Angeles will open bids Feb. 10 
for 2270 tons of 6 and 8-inch pipe. 
Movement of standard steel pipe is 
confined to small lots. Stocks in dis- 
tributors’ warehouses are well round- 
ed. Demand for oil country goods and 
line pipe is far from active. 


Seattle Market Quiet 


Seattle No important iron or 
steel projects developed during the 
week, but considerable tonnage is 
pending, in some instances promoters 
appearing hesitant in making deci- 
sions. Awards this week approxi+ 
mated 1500 tons in the Pacific North- 
west. Prices remain stationary. 


While imports of steel products are 
not of large proportions at present, 
French interests have recently suc- 
ceeded in underbidding American pro- 
ducers on several tonnages of cast iron 
pipe in this territory. Local fabri- 
cators have also lately felt the com- 
petition of Eastern manufacturers who 
have probably booked as much tonnage 
here in the last year as have local 
plants. 





Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Both merchant and reinforcing bars 
are slow, although mill prices are un- 
changed at 2.25¢e and 2.30c, respec- 
tively. Local mills report few attrac- 
tive specifications up for figures and 
car lot tonnages are fewer than in the 
recent past. No awards of 100 tons 
were reported this week and tonnages 
pending are of small _ proportions. 
Seattle has opened bids for a viaduct 
involving 100 tons. Dan J. Cavanaugh, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, has the contract for 
a state highway bridge in Idaho, in- 
volving about 100 tons. Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Boise, Idaho, is low bid- 
der for the Boise river bridge, calling 
for 170 tons of reinforcing. 

Mill prices of plates remain at a 
minimum of 2.10c. Inquiry is con- 
fined to unimportant lots. Seattle will 
open bids this week for a water main 
project involving 5600 feet of 24 and 
36-inch, totaling about 300 tons. Beall 
Pipe & Tank Co. has booked approxi- 


mately 100 tons involved in 30,000 feet 
of 20-gage corrugated pipe for the Ford 
assembly plant at Seattle. 

Several important projects involv- 
ing shapes are still indefinitely in the 
future and tonnages pending are of 
relatively small totals. Through the 
Hart Construction Co., Tacoma, gen- 
eral contractor, the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. has booked 315 tons for a 
bridge over the Puyallup river at Ta- 
coma. Seattle is planning a $75,000 
hangar, bids about March 1. 


Finished Materials Slow 


The jobbing trade continues slow, 
buyers showing little interest and pur- 
chasing only in small lots for mini- 
mum requirements. Price schedules 
are unchanged. 

Pipe Awards Are Slow 

Cast iron awards this week approxi- 
mated 1000 tons, 750 tons of 18-inch 
pipe being awarded to French interests 
by Tacoma. American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., through R. C. Polk, Seattle, has 
the contract to furnish 200 tons for 
Puyallup, Wash. Contracts have been 
awarded for furnishing two _ sub- 
urban water districts with 12% miles 
of 2, 4 and 6-inch steel tubing totaling 
approximately 125 tons. Vancouver, 
B. C., will open bids Feb. 19 for 
furnishing steel castings, estimated 
to cost $5000, in connection with water 
system extension. Portland will re- 
ceive bids Feb. 9 for 56 tons of special 
castings and valves for the water de- 
partment. Seattle is planning exten- 
sive water main extensions north of 
the city, involving a large tonnage of 
16 to 24-inch main. 


Old Materials 


The scrap markets remain dull and 
inactive. Local steel mills are receiv- 
ing ample supplies, quotations on both 
steel and cast iron being still $8 and 
$9 gross, depending on grades. Bet- 
ter quality material is being shipped 
in. Exporting houses report no in- 
quiry from Japan. Foundry demand 
for cast iron scrap is at a low level. 


India Extends Import Duty 


Washington—Increased British In- 
dian import duties, effective Dec. 30, 
1930, on galvanized iron and steel 
pipes, tubes, and fittings, and gal- 
vanized sheets, under %-inch thick- 
ness, originally scheduled to be oper- 
ative until March 31, 1931, are to 
remain in force until March 31, 1932, 
according to a cablegram received by 
the department of commerce from 
Trade Commissioner George C. How- 
ard, Calcutta. 

Homer Furnace Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., has changed its name to Homer 
Furnace & Foundry Corp. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 Ton 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less. Chicago del. 2% points 


less. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh 
base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Gal In Blk Gal 
MO csccdedacowe’ Sh a Ri iaasiicssemeten 33.6Cti«*G} 
hsansvehdessea? 62 50% ih cicisusea ae 
Bis sesssessed 64 52% 1 and1% 31 15 
1%and2..35 18 
LAP WE 
Be sikcagiepente’ 57 45% : ee a 
214—6........ 61 49% 214—3%4....28 13 
en Se 58 45% 4—6......0000 30 17 
9—10.......... 56 43% Vand &8...... 29 16 
11—12........ 55 42% 9—12.......... 26 11 
BUTT WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
Oy ace sccabgsseel 55 441% % & % ..+134+48 
ee 60 491% We craccskiéevuviad i | 
1—1 ........ 62 51% _. Sennen 28 12 
eer 63 52% 1—2..........e 34 18 
LAP WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
es eassveveeis 65 44% | ee 29 13 
2%4—4........ 59 48% 2144—4........ 34 20 
44% —6........ 58 47% 4144—6........ 383 19 
T—B...cecceeees 54 41% 7 and 8....... 81 17 
9—10.......... 47 34% 9—12.......... 21 8 


11—12........ 46 33% 
To large jobbers these aiscounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 


Warehouse Quotations 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 
vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 
cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and 
2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 

Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal [ron 


y re iy ee 38 0 wasnkxcdsctananstecten 8 
214 — 2... eeeeee 46 2—2Z 1K... sevcesccseeee 13 
Gecsads akkananskesaaeseed 52 21 — 234 ...ceceeeeee 16 up to 
314 —3 3... eens G8 . Bihiitaaineen 17 
Oe cidinguteadeadioe 57 314 —B VA... .enceeees 18 
4 YL —F.........esceeee ie A is rein cancsaditncote 20 
PU eiasccadiseus 1 WAN ccishcsiiamnrnseCnis 21 


On lots of a carload or more, above 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
4 points under base and one 5 per cent; 


HOT ROLLED 


2—2 1G ....sessesorccees 38 SUZ—B YL... ..eeeee 54 
2 Ye— 2% «2. -vecveeee 46 B cossnveorssecsncceocees 57 
seweng saaiaektconadenneeie 52 i a 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 
10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base discount reduced 4 points and one 
5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
and including 24 feet. Sizes 
smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
standard gage to be held at mechanical 
tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of 
next larger outside diameter and heavier 


gage. 


Seamless Tubing 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 


Random lengths over 5 ft. 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ............ 53% 


on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points 


under base and two 5 


per cents. 


base and one 5 per cent. 


Char- 
coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points 
under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


Six-inch and over, Bir.....$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham...... 41.00 to 42.00 


Four-inch, Chicago ............ 49.20 to 50.20 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 45.20 to 46.20 

LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 37.50 to 39.50 

COLD DRAWN Four-inch, New York........ 40.50 to 41.50 

Wicca coccruaioesasiotsaecon 61 EEE Se 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

14—1%............ 53 314 —3B VA... eeeeees 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 

EAE cs Gendtcaleiniions cscs We Gis eecechisethuathscscaten 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 

ee iy eee $2 a a eee 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
21p— 2%... eee 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


STEEL BARS St. Louis ...... 3.15¢c NO, 10 BLUE Cincinnati .... 4.90c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c Sone terecccees 9 . — Baltimore 3.50c Covejand™”.. 4.35¢ Rounds & Hexagons 
Boston  .eee...s. 3.265¢c COUN aaceseks .30c-2.60¢ ; ' a DOCTORS oscstinese 4.25¢c : 

Buffal 2 15 sost. 3/16-in. 9.915¢c Houston 5.40¢ Baltimore (c) 3.30c 
ERSEREA consnsosns “£00 SHAPES Buffalo .......... 3.50¢ agg ee ecg 2 : Zoston  .......... 3.50c 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢c = . = “ Los Ang. .... 5.10c : 
wee 290 eal Chattanooga.. 3.60c New York....4,00c-4.10¢ FAUT cisses<cee 3.15¢c 
ere soeetsce =e saltimore 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.35¢ ae : Chattanooga* 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Boston. .......... 3.365¢ “inci - Phila.*? ........ 4.15¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.45¢c a 2 Chicago .......... 3.35c 

Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ Buffalo ..cccccc.- 3.25¢ a: Pitts. yenre 4.00c ae , 
Tetentt 3.00 : Cleveland ...... 3.10¢c Portland 5.00c Cincinnati .... 3.80c 
i she eee eaee Chattanooga.. 3.20 Detroit .......... 3.35¢ ata 5.00c Cleveland ...... 3.40c 
ch ee cant ap tt Chicago ........ 3.00¢ Houston ........ 3.90c Cas phinic ; Detroit .......... 3.65¢ 
Los Ang. .... 3.40c Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ o Seattle ........0. 5.00 “ 

s . Los Ang. ...... 3.95c ee Los Ang. (a) 4.50c 
New York{(d) 3.10c Cleveland ...... 2.95¢ I Y¥ St. Louis ...... 4.60c I , 

: : : N. Y. (d)....3.00c-3.40c ~ New York .... 3.50¢c 
Philadelphia. = 2.60 = Detroit ......... 3.10€ Portland soe | CS ee... 4.23C = Dhiladelphia® —_3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ Houst 3.25¢ <4. x é igs eee 4.60c-4.75¢ ne or ‘ 

Portland 3.15 OUSTON .....4. . Phila.*t _......... 3.05¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.35¢ 
tote rr sapoveee rd Los Ang. .... 3.40 Pitts.** ........ 2.75¢ BANDS Portland (a)  4.50c 
Seattl rans cae New York (d) 3.10c San Fran. .... 3.80c San Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
ge vole aaa Philadelphia.. _— 2.50 Seattle ........... 4.00c Baltimore ... 3.50€ Seattle (a)... 4.75¢ 
: sr seeees eaae Pittsburgh or 2.85¢ St. Louis 3.45¢ Boston ...... 4.015c-5.00c St. Paul (a).. 3.85¢ 
Tuls Aull ........ oan Portland ae 3.15¢ St. Paul ........ 3.40c si 1) res 3.50'e St. Louis ...... 3.60¢c 
UISA wreseeeseseeee -00C San Fran. .... 3.40c Wikttee 3.95¢ Chattanooga. 3.30¢ TUISA ........00000e 4.75¢ 

TRON BARS ge svccccecee pom —e ¢j socsece yo Flats and squares 6%e 

. St. Louis ...... -20C cincinnati .... 5c extra, except Tul 
Baltimore 3.25¢ St. Paul ........ 3.10c — a Cleveland ...... 3.10¢ yh 5.14 r oa 
Boston ...... 3.265 op , where 5.14c is quote 
Buffalo ...... 3.15¢ WOM anidion 3.75¢ 2° 3.50c Det. 3 16-in. (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chattanooga. 3.10e PLATES Boston. .......... 4.70¢ & lighter... 330¢ OOLD ROLL. STRIP 
Chicago ....... 3.00¢ Buffalo .......... 4.20c Houston ........ 3.65€ Boston 0.100 
Cincinnati 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.00c Chicago ........ 3.80c Los Ang. ...... 4.30¢ in., 500 Ib. 
Detroit ...... ~ 3.00c Boston. .......... 3.365c Cincinnati .. 4.05¢ New York(d) 3.40 lots. ........ 5.30c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10c Buffalo... 3.25c 8 Aa aallmeperee 3.75¢c Philadelphia. 2.90¢ BN ccceinns 5.65c 
Philadelphia.. 2.60c Chattanooga.. 3.20c DGCVONE ai ccesi0e 3.75¢ Pittsburgh nese 3.10¢ Chicago 
St. Louis ..... 3.15¢ Chicago’ ......:. 8.00c Low Ang. -..:. 4.70¢ Portland ........ 3.50 (soft) (b).. 6.15¢c 
TUISA ..-coceccec.s 8.65¢ Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ New York..3.50c-3.65c San Fran. .... 3.75¢ Cincinnati .... 6.10c 
Cleveland, \- Phila.*t ........ 3.60c ‘Seattle .......... 4.15€ Clev. (b) ..... 5.95¢ 

REINFORC. BARS in. and Pitts.** 0.0... 3.40c St. Paul ........ 3.75C = Detroit oo... 5.40¢ 
Baltimore....2.50c-3.31¢ thicker ...... 2.95¢ Portland ........ 4.50c Tulsa... 8.85€ = Phila. (€)...c.+: 4.85¢ 
oe) 3.265c Clev., 3/16-in. $.20c San Fran. .... 4.35¢c HOOPS New York hs 5.05¢ 
io 2.95¢ fi 3.10c Seattle .......... 4.50c (b) Net base straight- 
Chattanooga.. $.10c Det., 3/16-in. 3.10c St. Louis ...... 4.05¢ Baltimore .. 3.50¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Houston ......... 3.00c AB 3.545c Boston .........5.50c-6.00c 1 ton or more. 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44c Los Angeles.. 3.40c IES tiscstsonces 4.10¢c BRUGERIO: onc cc050c 3.90¢ (c) Plus mill, size and 
po. | 8.00c New York(d) 3.30c Chicago ......... $.65¢c quantity extras. 
spear e ree $.00c Soup amg api NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS yma ne se — bl — — aiff. 
408 Ang. Cl... 2.40c nila. floor.... 10¢€ Sleveland ...... .65c omestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl.. 2.70¢ Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢c PIBTEOF  cccokeace 4.00¢ Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ......<. $.15¢c BIOGEON: visctscans 5.45¢c & lighter .. 3.80¢c **Less than 25 sheets. 
yg 3 2.40c-3.00c San Fran. .... 3.40c Buffalo ...... 4.40c-4.60c New York .... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ SORCES: ......0i 3.15¢ Chicago Philadelphia.. 3.15¢ ***Less 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30¢ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ (local del.) 4.35c Pittsburgh .... 4.10c more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60¢ ae oo | 3.10c Chicago BONG sidvcivess 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Se  ——ee 3.15¢ SE RIOR spnscevesacees 2.75¢ (outside) 4.35c-4.60c St. Paul ........ 3.70¢ delivery at one time. 
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For Better Crane Service 





ee in crane service due to frequent wheel 
changes are eliminated, and cost of upkeep and of 
operation is materially reduced where cranes are equipped 
with Carnegie Rim Toughened Crane Wheels. 
The process of heat treatment to which these wheels are 
subjected produces a wheel with an especially tough rim and 
with high physical properties—a wheel capable of withstand- 
ing heavy loads and which is highly resistant to wear. 
Specify Carnegie Rim Toughened Crane Wheels on your new 
equipment. Use them for replacements on your present 
equipment. While these wheels are generally furnished with 
tread and flange finished machined and with hub rough bored, 
they may, if desired, be furnished rough machined and rough 


bored only. Our wheel engineers are at your service. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
117 


CARNEGIE CRANE WHEELS 
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THE MARKET WEEK 


Metals 





Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. 
mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 


Stronger Tone Again Develops 
in Market—Copper Quotations 
Turn Upward—tLead Sales Rise 


per and brass product prices based 
on 9.75c, Conn., for copper 


Sheets 








Yellow brass (high) 16.8744 
Copper, hot rolled 19.50 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c 

ais ick ndesanecdeapeecenciSee 8.50 
Zinc sheet (100-lb. base).... 9.50 

Tubes and Pipes 

Seamless yellow brass 

ORE ic Seis cesess cecessetiscsctenen 21.75 
Seamless copper ...............0 21.87% 
Yellow brass (high, full 

turnings) 15.12% 
Naval brass 16.12% 
Copper, untrimmegd .............. 17.00 

Wire 

Yellow brass (high)............ 17.37 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 








New York—Following a setback in 
its recent recovery, the nonferrous 
metal market again has taken on a 
brighter appearance. Sales of copper 
and lead have improved, and tin has 
been quoted a trifle higher. Domestic 
business in copper and lead remains 
below normal. 


Copper—After the cut from 10.00c 
to 9.75c, Connecticut, nearly two weeks 
ago, the market dropped again to 
9.50c, its low point of last autumn. 
After a few days at this price, with 
an increase in buying interest, the 
market recovered to 9.75c and 10.00c. 
There were many differences of opin- 
ion on the extent to which consumers 


tion still needs the official word of 
co-operation of the Federated Malay 
States government. Stocks of tin in 
England continue to rise rapidly. 

Lead—Demand is a little more ac- 
tive but not large. Users are more 
interested in March deliveries than 
heretofore. Prices are unchanged. 

Aluminum—Orders for new metal 
remain light but the situation in re- 
melt aluminum is a little brighter. 
Prices are unchanged. 





Coke By-Products Moving 


in Larger Volume 




















PE EME picicicsisnctaconiasasaseeener 6.50 to 6.75 
STNMINID 52k cigs sb scsccucdspeastsantors 6.25 to 6.50 would follow the market up. Export . ‘ P ‘ 
Cleveland .....cssscsscsesesseersssees rp ye business in the past day or two has New York—Light oil and distil- 
St. ee ge ms been of fair size. Students of the lates are moving more freely, with 
gig. haatsiaances iene 4.25to 4.50 market say there has been no fun- Virtually no accumulation of stocks. 
: Heavy Copper and Wire damental change in the copper situa- The position of toluol is an excep- 
New York 7.25 to 7.50 tion in the past few weeks nor is any 
eC | 6.75 to 7.00 a a 
Chicago ............ 7.00 to 7.50 at hand, but that the market is passing 
Cleveland 6.50 to 7.00 through a period in which it shifts C I B p d 
2 © rc ae en re 6.50 to 7.00 between strength and weakness from (@) @ » ro ucts 
as _— Brass nie — week to week. Major strength, how- Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 
— ae ee ahies a, ever, will have to await substantial Lots 
— tp — hb to 4.00 improvement in consumption it is Spot 
ee eee ee - ; said. Up to this time the buying waves Pure DENZOL ......-.-.-eeeoeeeens -° $0.20 
Light Copper since % , igtonin 90 per cent benZol ..............--.- 0.20 
WE SUM ii sccesenavesianescsercienesbas 6.50 to 6.75 from time to time have meant no de- Ge NS Te Bs ENS 0.29 
RGRENOEOD ss ckavsesnsncspeasausouorcoossvess 6.00 to 6.25 cided improvement in the rate of Solvent naphtha .................. 0.25 
age your icukeensssbersdaaeeeenant 5.50 to py shipments. Commercial xylol Ta Bh 0.25 
she si! Light Brass Zinc —New business continues Por re a eee in 
UE Sect ncanwmne 3.25 to 3.50 light. The market has been unable to Phesat 0.16to 0.17 
Chicago 4.25 to 4.50 retain all of its recent price improve- Sheik tabbed dake, Sena aig . 
Cleveland 2.75 to 3.00 5 : ea : a Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
St. Louis .................... 8.75to 4.00 Ment. Prices have reacted from 4.10c Naphthalene flakes .............. 3.75 to 4.75 
Zinc to 4.05c, East St. Louis, with rumors Naphthalene balls ............. 4.75 to 5.75 
New RMI nek chy kx ceccecernes arise : 2.00 that some sellers might shade the Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
agg pore sseavenenereeessesesensersnes - 1.50 to eas price for prompt shipment. Most sell- Sulphate of ammonia ........ $2.00 to $2.05 
ye eee ee a Aluminum | ; ers have been firm in their quota- = 





tions. January statistics showed a 
small reduction in output and a drop 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland.. 11.00 to 12.00 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland... 8.50 to 9.00 : d 
tion, but stocks are being reduced. 


Borings, Cleveland .............. 4.50 to 5.00 : : ' . : 

’ ps liveries r a substé é . , Sia. «a : : : 
Mixed cast, Cleveland ........ 5.00 to 5.50 in deliver yr after - ubst inti . on Trading is not brisk, and prices of 
Mixed cast, Boston .............. 4.00to 4.50 ee had been made in Decem er. toluol are easy at 29.00c, per gallon, 
Mixed cast, St. Louis ........ 4.25 The result was an increase of 1500 


in tank lots at producers’ plants. The 
20.00¢ price on pure and 90 per cent 
benzols is reported to have been 
shaded a point in a few instances. 
Solvent naphtha and commercial xy- 
lol are steady at 25.00c, producers’ 
plants. Naphthalene is easy at 3.75¢c 


tons in stocks to a total of 145,076 tons. 

Tin—tThe market has been fluctu- 
ating between 25.00c and 26.00c, and 
has been rather steady around the lat- 
ter figure in the past few days. It 
firmed up on word from London that 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 11.50 to 12.50 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5 ........ 9.75 











Quicksilver Quiet at $105 


the powers in the industry were con- to 4.75¢ per pound, producers’ 
New York—Quicksilver is quiet sidering a larger cut in production plants, for flakes, and 4.75e to 5.75¢e 
and unchanged at about $105 a flask and shipments than originally plan- for balls. An improvement in buying 


for small spot lots. ned, but the whole scheme of restric is expected in the next few weeks. 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Copper - Straits Tin Lead Alum- 

Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 

delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 

INEEis) AE iccucucascossesecovevousuees 9.50 9.87% 9.37% 25.87% 26.25 4.50 4.30 4.07% 22.90 7.05 35.00 

TER. SW lnccdh duce ccastdecscuchesnet 9.50 9.62% 9.25 25.55 25.90 4.50 4.30 4.05 22.90 7.05 35.00 

IEDL) NE -savcteotsiguusestaueagonenss 9.50 9.62%z 9.25 26.00 26.35 4.50 4.30 4.05 22.90 7.00 35.00 

EEO: “0. Sess euevansuchscoinvedoenss 9.50 9.62% 9.25 26.00 26.35 4.50 4.30 4.05 22.90 7.00 35.00 

REMUS . O Yoruncusknceascsssearceusets 9.62% 9.75 9.37% 26.07% 26.50 4.50 4.30 4.05 22.90 7.00 35.00 

POE MEID  paccnbiacceaccansstene casas 9.87% 10.090 9.45 26.00 26.35 4.50 4.30 4.05 22.90 7.00 35.00 
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Russia Buys 34,000 Tons of 


Euro Rolled Steel in Germany, Ber- 
lin Dispatch Says 


London—(By Radio)—Rus- are exceptionally quiet. The 
sia is reported to have placed market for tin plate continues 
an order for 34,000 tons of dull. Pig iron sales for quick 
rolled steel with German pro- shipment from stock have im- 
ducers. STEEL’S correspon- proved, but there is no for- 
dent at Berlin also wires that ward business. 
the Stahlwerk Becker in the 
Rhineland has booked an or- British Prices Carried 
der for 1,000,000 marks 
($237,700) worth of special Below Prewar Level 
steels. German domestic busi- 
ness has revived slightly, but 
exports are unsatisfactory. 


Birmingham, Eng.—The down- 
ward movement in prices has been 
earried a siage further by a drop of 


Tron and steel markets in Bel- 5s, ($1.21) in galvanized sheets, bring- 
sium and France are : de- ing the basis for 24 gage uown to £11 
pressed. Domestic syndicate ($53.35). Export markets continue 
prices in France have been re- quiet and mills are unable to keep 
duced. occupied all the week. The new 
In England, increasing ac- price is lower than at any time since 
tivity in iron and steel de- the war. Production costs are oy 
mand is reported in the Bar- ee alge unusual basis at which 
‘ : : spelter is being sold. Producers are 
row district. ; The Midland helped more in this way than-‘n the 
steel market is weak, price case of steel, where the downward 
concessions being noced. The trend has not been so sharp. 
home market for galvanized Pig iron producers in Scotland 


sheets is fair, while exports have dropped prices on foundry iron 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


f British French end German 
Dollars at Rates o Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, Feb. 9 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
N h Sea P 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable nena 
PIG IRON Esd £sd E£sd £E<s3d 
Foundry No. 3**..... $14.22 2 18 6* $12.64 2120 $12.64 24120 $32.15 2100 
Basic-bessemer.... 14.58 3 0 0f } i, ee ee 11.91 2 90. 13.37.2150 
emeeeeer ete H-0F0E “SAND fcc. cece | Sdcce 8 8 sre dees 17.01 3100 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
Mn tacked o's es $27.34 5126 $17.50 3120 $17.50 3120 $17.50 3120 
| ee 41.31 8100 29.16 6 00 29.16 600 29.16 6 00 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails........ $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 
Merchant bars..... o. 1.68¢ 7150 .87c 3196 .87c 3196 Ile 4 30 
Structural shapes. 1.68¢ 7150 .79c¢ 3 116 .79¢ 3 116 -8le 3140 
ND ck ite us sity wait 1.79¢ 8 50 1.00c 4110 1.00c 4110 1.05¢ 4150 
Sheets, black, "24 gage 1.90c 8 150 1.75¢ 7190 1.75¢ 7190 1.93¢ 8150 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. corr. 2.44c 1150 2.27¢ 10 6 3 2.27¢ 10 63 2.3le 10 10 0 
Bands and strips...... 2.06¢ 9 10 0 1.00c 4 106 1.00c 4106 1.0lc 4120 
Plain wire, base... : 2.06¢ 9100 1.i3c § 26 1.13c 5 26 A.a6e § 76 
Galvanized wire, base.. 2.39c 11 00 1.49¢ 6150 1,49c 6150 1.45¢ 6120 
Wire nails, base...... 2.39c 11 00 1.iGc 5 580 1.16c 5 590 1.2lc 5 100 
ee eer eee. eee | ES 6060 wékes bee eee. Ssepee bveees $8.26 1140 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
French Belgian Renten 
Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. No. 3 Pig Iron** $14.22 2 18 6 $11.37 290(2) $13.39 480 $18.55 78 
Basic pig iron........ 14.58 3 00 12.74 325(1) 12.56 450 20. 33 85.50 
Furnace Coke.. 2.92 0120 6.19 158 5.02 180 5.09 21.40 
DMG. cans o0as a. moose. 2 126 19.21 490 18.55 665 26.28 110.50 
Standard rails......... 1.79¢ 8 50 1.4lc 785 1.59c 1,220 1.36c 127 
Merchant bars........ 1.68 7150 97¢ 540 -95e 730 1.37c 128 
PERO. ou bPeSRKA AN <2 1.9c 8 15 0 1.12c 620 -93c 715 i-séc. Ags 
ae ee ee 1.95¢ 9 0 Of 1.37c 760 1,12c 860 1.57¢ 147 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90¢c 8 15 0 2.33¢ 1,295 2.34c 1,900 1.25e 117 
Sheets, gal. 24 ga., corr, 2.39c 11 CO 2.79¢ 1,550 2.73c 2,100 3.53c 330 
Pe GER ws cubviavas 2.06¢ 9100 2.16c 1,200 2.15¢ 1,650 2.21 207 
Bands and strips...... 2.06¢ 9100 1.25¢ 695 1.43c 1,100 1.58 148 


*Middles anges tBasic; tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke 
£0 12s Od ($2.92) f. o. b. Ferromanganese £16 9s Od ($79. 95) delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
German ferromanganese £12 5s Od ($59.54) f. o. b.; **Silicon 2.50-3.00. British quotations are for basic 
openhearth steel. French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and. German are for basic-bessemer steel. 


by 3s ($.75) and forge iron by 2s 6d 
($.60) a ton. Stocks are heavy and 
makers hope to be able to attract 
some fresh business in this way. 
Three blast furnaces are to resume 
in Scotland, making the total in 
operation eight. On the other hand, 
the Consett Iron Co., Middlesbrough, 
has found it necessary to blow out a 
hematite furnace, leaving only six 
operating over the whole of the 
northeast coast. This is probably 
barely sufficient for the needs of the 
industry and withdrawals from stock 
should be accelerated. 

A contract for steel sleepers and 
rails has been placed by the South 
African Railways administration in 
Great Britain. The contract for 
steel sleepers, of which 250,000 have 
been ordered, has been placed with 
companies on the northeast coast, 
Scotland and Barrow-in-Furness. 
From the same source comes a con- 
tract for 14 all-steel wagons to a 
leading Birmingham firm, Crown 
agents for the Colonies have placed 
with the same firm an order for a 
second-class all-steel bogie carriage 
for the Jamaica government rail- 
ways. 

The cut in heavy steel prices has 
not brought noticeable increase in 
business. A few scattered orders are 
being placed with steel producers in 
the Midlands as some _ structural 
work is being projected. One or two 
yards, in fact, are giving full em- 
ployment. Dorman Long of Middles- 
brough have booked several big 
bridge contracts recently which will 
keep them busy for some time to 
come. 

The Furness Shipbuilding Co. of 
Haverton on Tees have secured an 
order for supplying the steel and 
iron work required in the reconstruc- 
tion of the London & North Eastern 
railway bridge over the River Esk 
near Whitby which was swept away 
in a cloudburst last year. Midland 
producers of steel have booked a 
small amount of business for angles 
and plates, work which was held up 
pending the decision of the Steel- 
makers association last week. Con- 
tinental competition is keen on the 
Tees where 950 tons of steel bars 
were imported last week. 

Middlesbrough producers believe 
they have stopped the import of Conti- 
nental iron but they still have to 
quote special prices to obtain Scotch 
business. Other producers in Eng- 
land are keenly competing for the 
Scotch market and Indian pig iron is 
being delivered at Glasgow harbor 
at regular intervals. 

Inquiries are circulating for 10,- 
000 tons of chairs for the Southern 
railway. This will be part of the 
1931 program, which is expected to 
include large tonnages of rails for 
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GAS PRODUCER 


MAINS 


Space and materials saved 
by 165,000 Nonpareil Insu- 
lating Brick, protecting 1200° 
F., inside the refractory. 








BOX ANNEALING 
FURNACES 
No waste heat here where 
Nonpareil Insulating 


guard the 1600° F., 
ture. 





Brick 


tempera- 


PACK 
HEATING 
FURNACES 


1800° F. 
lating Brick save fuel. 





Where temperatures inside 
the refractory are kept at 
Nonpareil Insu- 


SOAKING PITS 
Temperatures of 2000° F. 
inside the refractory pro- 
tected by 56,500 Nonpareil 
Insulating Brick. 




















SLAB HEATING 
FURNACES 


Floors of insulating con- 
crete—steel shell wallsguarded 
by 4%” dang not Insulating 


Brick. Heat loss? Not much! 












the GULF STATES STEEL CO. 
Uses Nonpareil Insulating Bric 


Armstrong's 


Product 


Use Armstreng’s Insu- 
lating Brick for tem- 
peratures up to 2500° F. 
-Nonpareil up to 
1600° F. both behind the 
refractory. 


| ERE’S a modern steel plant. From 

producer main to furnace, wherever 
heat is used, the Gulf States Steel Company 
of Alabama City, Alabama, guards tem- 
peratures and saves fuel with Armstrong’s 
Nonpareil Insulating Brick. 

Not only in steel—in all modern high 
temperature work the use of insulating brick 
has become standard. More and more, the 
brick used is either Armstrong’s or Nonpareil 
Insulating Brick. For one thing, these brick 
are machine-sized—a highly important con- 


sideration in both laying and performance. 
They are structurally strong, with a strength 
that stands up even in the highest construc- 
tions. Of course their insulating efficiency is 
rigidly maintained. 

We would be glad to show you how Arm- 
strong’s and Nonpareil Insulating Brick can 
save you money on your next installation. 
In the meantime, though, let us send you 
samples for your own test—there is no 
obligation involved. Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Co., 920 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’ an¢ Nonpareil Insulating Brick 


For Furnaces,Ovens, Kilns, and Lehrs 
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the London Midland & Scottish. The 
railway work which it was hoped 
would be placed with finished iron 
producers in South Staffordshire has 
not yet matured and bar makers, 
while doing a steady trade, indicate 
that the tonnage is below normal. 


German Steelmakers Cut 
Prices and Output 


Berlin—After prolonged hesi- 
tancy, steelmasters have finally de- 
cided to cut domestic prices about 7 
per cent, effective Jan. 1, 1931. The 
way for this decision has been paved 
by reduction of wages of Rubr coal- 
miners by 6 per cent. Allowing for 
extras, steel prices, on the average, 
have been cut 8 to 9 per cent, but 
this rate contrasts substantially with 
the 15 per cent reduction formerly 
planned; therefore, it is not aston- 
ishing to hear that consumers are 
dissatisfied with this action, and it is 
stated that it is insufficient to stimu- 
late the market. 

Export business has not revived; 
on the contrary, the small gain reg- 
istered in December has again given 
way. Merchant bars are offered at 
about £4 7s ($21.17), but scarcely 
any business has been done at that 
level. The Scandinavian countries 
and the Border States have shown 
some interest for various products, 
but the demand generally is limited. 
Structural shapes are quoted at 
about £3 17s ($18.74), but business 
is restricted. It is of interest to 
note that the percentage of exports 
to total deliveries increased from 28 
in 1927 to 53 in September, 1930, as 
a result of reduced domestic con- 
sumption. Pig iron quotations have 
been cut 3 to 5 marks per metric ton, 
foundry No. 3 now being priced at 
78 marks, ($18.60) compared with 
83 marks ($14.70) previously, but 
the demand is small. 





Industrial Men in 


the Day's News 


George Henry Blakeley 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


Blakeley personally had to take this 
matter in hand, with the result he 
soon was rolling steel successfully 
at Passaic. 

Mr. Blakeley’s chief accomplishment 
in the structural steel field was the 
introduction of the thin-web wide- 
flange girders, beams and H-columns 
subsequently known as Bethlehem sec- 
tions. About 1900 he first became ac- 
quainted with the late Henry Grey, 
who had designed a mill for produc- 
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ing these sections. Mr. Blakeley was 
unsuccessful in an attempt to inter- 
est the owners of Passaic Rolling Mill 
Co. in Mr. Grey’s ideas. Mr. Grey 
finally succeeded in obtaining the fi- 
nancial backing of Clarence D. Simp- 
son of Scranton, Pa., but none of the 
rolling mill interests in the United 
States was willing to go to the ex- 
pense of building a mill from Mr. 
Grey’s plans. Accordingly, Mr. Simp- 
son financed Mr. Grey in building a 
mill at Differdingen, Germany. 

The Differdingen mill proved a suc- 
cess and in 1902 Mr. Grey returned to 
the United States and with Mr. Blake- 
ley worked on plans for a Grey mill 
to be erected at Buffalo, at the same 
time designing sections suitable to 
American practice, since the sections 
which Mr. Grey had rolled in Ger- 
many were not acceptable here. The 
plant at Buffalo never materialized, 
however, because in 1905 Charles M. 
Schwab, who had acquired Bethlehem 
Steel Co., obtained the American 
rights to the Grey mill process. Mr. 
Blakeley, in 1906, terminated his 
connection with Passaic Rolling Mill 
Co. and joined Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Roll Turning Experience Valuable 


The plans which had been prepared 
for a Grey mill at Buffalo were modi- 
fied for construction of the present 
Saucon plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Bethlehem. The plant was built 
under the direction of Mr. Grey, as 
consulting engineer, with E. G. Grace, 
now president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., superintending the construc- 
tion. Of particular value at this time 
was Mr. Blakeley’s previous experi- 
ence in roll turning which enabled 
him to solve difficulties in the pro- 
duction of the wide-flange sections. 
There were many other difficulties in 
connection with the introduction of 
the new shapes. In particular, the ma- 
chinery at existing fabricating shops 
was not applicable to the Grey mill 
sections and Bethlehem Steel Co. had 
to take the lead in the development 
of suitable fabricating machinery. 

It was not until February, 1908, that 
the first Grey mill sections were rolled 
at Bethlehem. The introduction of 
the new sections, entrusted entirely to 
Mr. Blakeley, at first met with skep- 
ticism on the part of engineers and 
architects, many of whom regarded 
the new sections as impossible of ap- 
plication. Despite this initial hostil- 
ity the adoption of the new sections 
proceeded rapidly, particularly be- 
cause their use permitted a saving of 
approximately 11 per cent in the 
weight of building steel and because 
the cost of fabricating the new sec- 
tions was lower. The Field memorial 
museum in Chicago was the first 
large structure to be designed in the 
new Bethlehem sections, although the 


first building actually to be construct- 
ed of these sections was a factory 
building for Spencer Optical Co., near 
Boston. Today the use of these sec- 
tions is universal in this country. 
Their use has resulted in greatly en- 
larging the field for rolled steel. For 
instance, rolled H-columns now have 
entirely supplanted the cast iron col- 
umns which were used in building 
construction at a time when cast iron 
was cheaper than built-up columns of 
rolled steel. 


Bethlehem Starts as Steel Producer 


Another feature of the introduction 
of the Grey mill section is that it 
marked the beginning of the Beth- 
lehem company’s career as a producer 
of commercial steel. The old Beth- 
lehem Iron Co. had been almost en- 
tirely restricted to the production of 
armor plate and ordnance. Shapes 
were the first commercial develop- 
ment at Bethlehem and paved the 
way for the conversion of this com- 
pany to the production of steel in 
commercial rolled forms. 

Mr. Blakeley served with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. from 1906 to 1908 as 
structural engineer and that year be- 
came manager of the structural steel 
department of the company, which 
position he held until 1927. When the 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corp. was or- 
ganized in 1916 he became president 
and held that office until the dissolu- 
tion of this subsidiary in 1923. In 
1927 he became vice president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which office he 
continues to hold. He is a director 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp. 


Has Society and Club Memberships 


Mr. Blakeley is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Iron and 
Steel institute and a fellow of the 
American Geographical society. He is 
a member of the Chi Psi and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities. He is a life trus- 
tee of Rutgers university. His resi- 
dence is at Fountain Hill, Bethlehem, 
Pa. He is a Republican and is a 
member of the Episcopalian church. 
Mr. Blakeley’s clubs are Saucon Val- 
ley Country club, Bethlehem, North- 
ampton Country club, Easton, Pa., the 
University, Lawyers, Engineers, Chi 
Psi, New York Yacht, and Manhas- 
set Bay Yacht clubs, New York, and 
Art club, Philadelphia. Mr. Blake- 
ley is keenly interested in art and 
possesses a fine collection of paint- 
ings. He enjoys yachting but does not 
have much time to spare for this re- 
creation. Astronomy and the preci- 
sion instruments employed in that 
science long have been his hobby and 
his best clock is one he built himself. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





achinery 


HOSE who counted upon marked recovery in the machine tool 
business immediately after the first of the year will have to admit 


that they expected too much. 


Reports from all industrial centers 


justify the more conservative predictions of revival in interest fol- 
lowed by slow recovery of buying, but none of these reports can point 


as yet to more than expectations of sizable orders. 


The situation 


has been described as a vicious circle, in which industry remains dor- 
mant awaiting revival of public buying, while the public postpones 


buying until industry awakens. 


In the meantime no wide awake ma- 


chine tool company is allowing a single prospect to grow cold. 


New York—Machine tool buying 
continues spotty. Orders are made up 
largely of individual tools and while 
some dealers report a substantial pick- 
up this year, others describe the in- 
One dealer, handling 
tools, reported 
the best since 


crease as light. 
a variety of heavy 
January business as 
last April. 

Still pending is a list of 10 machine 
tools for the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad, including a 
turret lathe, a milling machine, two 
engine lathes and two _ high-speed 
drills. Seven of the tools are for the 
company’s Reedville shops and three 
are for installation at Van Ness. 
American Locomotive Co. recently 
closed on seven or eight heavy tools 
for Dunkirk, N. Y. The machinery, it 
is said, is for the production of oil 
refinery equipment. 

The local department of plants and 
structures is expected to revive its in- 
quiry shortly for a heavy’ engine 
lathe for its Brooklyn bridge shops. 
Just now the automotive industry is 
showing but little interest here, but 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, including General Electric Co. 
at Schenectady, N. Y., are buying a 
few tools. 

Pittsburgh—tThat the level trend 
in the machinery market has been 
diverted upward by a slight increase 
in recent orders is reported by some 
sellers. Buying generally is confined 
to small lots, and inquiry, although 
fairly well diversified, fails to show 
improvement. While pending work is 
heavier than at the end of the year, 
as the result of a pickup in January, 
the amount of business scheduled for 
early closing is only moderate. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. contin- 
ues to be a light buyer, its inquiry 
also being restricted. 

Worcester, Mass. Some 
conducive to optimism are develop- 
ing in the machinery field, although 
actual bookings remain about the 
same and the market continues spot- 
ty. Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is in the market for con- 
siderable equipment for its new plant, 


signs 


but delays in construction are post- 
poning the closing of this business. 

General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
also has issued some inquiries cover- 
ing machine tools. Certain foreign 
inquiries look promising. Aside from 
these, the navy department is the 
outstanding prospect just at this time. 

There is renewed activity in textile 
machinery circles, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works having booked 
an order for 300 high-speed worsted 
looms from American Woolen Co. 

Cleveland—Machine tool prospects 
continue to postpone release of worth- 
while orders, and it is evident that 
marked recovery in anything but in- 
quiry and orders for tools and parts 
waits on more definite signs of gen- 
eral business recovery than any 
which have appeared since the first 
of the year. As one builder ex- 
pressed it, business seems momen- 
tarily to be stalled on dead center 
—corporations postponing equip- 
ment buying until the public starts 
active buying of manufactured prod- 
ucts, while at the same time the pub- 
lic withholds its buying until exist- 
ing jobs are insured and new jobs 
assured by revival of activity on the 
part of large corporations. 

Hope is expressed that not many 
weeks will pass before confidence in 
the future of the domestic market, 
augmented by possible foreign busi- 
ness, will encourage enough manu- 
facturers to increase’ production 
ahead of public demand so that the 
vicious circle will be broken. Ma- 
chine tool men feel confident that it 
would not require much of a move 
in that direction to upset the balance 
in their favor. 

Chicago The local 
market has suffered a 
the mild vigor of the last two weeks. 
Inquiries have dropped sharply, al- 
though a number of prospective buy- 
ers are asking for figures. Sales are 
extremely light, orders the last week 
having been confined almost exclu- 
sively to light production equipment. 
Reports are current that several 
western railroads shortly will be out 


machinery 


relapse from 


with machine tool lists, but appar- 
ently these lists will not come up to 
previous expectations. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, one of the railroads 
in question, has just requested bids 
for a band saw, a circular saw filing 
machine, and several other small 
tools. 

In the Milwaukee territory things 
are more active, however, and sev- 
eral buyers have closed on scattered 
equipment. 


Ryerson Extends «General 


Distributor” Plan 


In connection with the announce- 
ment that Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc. has acquired the lines of Maxi- 
mille: 3, production millers and auto- 
matic indexing machines heretofore 
produced by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, which appeared on Page 88 
of the Jan. 29 issue of Stret, A. G. 
Bryant, general manager, machinery 
division of the Ryerson company, 
states that his organization will act as 
general distributor of the line, direct- 
ing sales policy, and will furnish 
through a special engineering staff in- 
cluding Walter Mickelson, formerly 
associated with Kempsmith, the nec- 
essary services to the trade and sup- 
port to its local sales agencies in the 
promotion of these machine tools. 

Acquisition of the milling machine 
line rounds out the group of machine 
tools which the Ryerson machinery 
division is handling as general dis- 
tributors. Ohio shapers and planers, 
Dreses radial drills, Monotrol and Tri- 
trol luthes and Ohio floor type and table 
type horizontal boring mills are now 
supplemented by the Maximillers and 
production millers. Under the “gen- 
eral distributor” plan Ryerson acts as 
the sales department for the manu- 
facturers of these products. Sales pol- 
icy and direction, sales engineering, 
advertising, etc., all are handled for 
the factories by the general distribu- 
tor. Ryerson sells these products di- 
rect to the trade through its own sales- 
men and offices in certain localities 
and in others through exclusive local 
dealers. 

The Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, O., which has taken over for 
Ryerson the manufacturing of the for- 
mer Kempsmith products, announces 
through A. C. Getz, general manager, 
that the company will immediately 
discontinue the building of its older 
type of engine lathes and will confine 
its efforts exclusively to the produc- 
tion of the milling machine line and 


the Monotrol and Tritrol types of 
lathes. 
The cone drive milling machines 


produced by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co. 
are not involved in the transaction. 
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Construction ~ Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


WATERBURY, CONN. — Hardening 
plant of the Waterbury Steel Ball Co. 
recently was damaged by fire, with loss 
estimated at $25,000. 


New York 


BROOKLYN — Terminal Brass & 
Tron Foundry has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by N. Bardach, 
5 Beekman street, New York. 


NEW YORK—Plant of the Seiden 
Metal Products Corp., 65 Bleecker 
street, recently was damaged by fire. 


NEW YORK—Albro Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital by L. Rosenzweig, 33 
West Forty-second street. 


NEW YORK—Friedlander & Smith 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital by H. Horowitz, 225 Broadway, 
to engage in a general machine shop 
business. 


NEW YORK-—Arrow Steel Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by J. J. Hegt, 6 East Forty- 
fifth street, to deal in metal work. 


NEW YORK—Samuel E. Bright 
Inc. has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital by J. W. Johnson, 200 
West 135th street, to deal in machin- 
ery. 


Pennsylvania 


CORRY—Climax Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of gas, electric and oil loco- 
motives, will open its plant here with- 
in 60 days. Plant has been inactive 
for some time. 


KUTZTOWN —~ Midway Plumbing 
& Heating Co. has been incorporated 
by Walter W. Weil, 119 Noble street, 
to manufacture, repair and deal in 
plumbing, heating, ventilating and 
building equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—Electric Salvage 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital by Calvin H. Gerhart, 
1045 West Cambria street, to manu- 
facture and reconstruct electrical ap- 
paratus and equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids Feb. 24 
on schedule 5107 for one vertical band 
resaw machine and on schedule 5111 
for one motor-driven turret lathe, to 
be delivered to the naval aircraft 
plant, navy yard, here. 





New Jersey 


ELIZABETH—Service Machine Co., 
158 Miller street, has let contract to 
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Wilhelm Construction Co., 119 Divi- 
sion street, for a 2-story machine shop 
addition. Structure will be 50 x 60 
feet. Cost will approximate $40,000. 


PATERSON—Falkenbach Inc. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by Isadore V. Klenert, 121 Ellison street, 
to manufacture lighting fixtures. 


ROSELLE—Hubeny Bros., 615 East 
First avenue, plan a machine shop 
addition at a cost of approximately 
$40,000. Revised plans are being 
prepared. W. L. Finne, 1201 East 
xrand street, Elizabeth, N. J., is archi- 
tect. 


Ohio 

COLUMBUS—City council has ap- 
propriated $175,000 for improvement 
of the municipal light and power sys- 
tem and construction of an incinera- 
tor. Latter item will require $75,000. 
A substation is included in the plans. 
W. H. Duffy is service director. 





COLUMBUS — Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Robert W. Gillispie president and 
general manager, has_ construction 
under way of a pattern building, the 
second of a group of buildings re- 
cently noted. Cost, with equipment, 
$90,000. Structure will be 90 x 150 
feet. Contract is held by Middle 
States Construction Co., 1183 Essex 
avenue. (Noted Oct. 23.) 


DAYTON — Office of contracting 
officer, material division, air corps, 
Wright field, will receive bids for 1931 
and 1932 construction of aviation 
units on Feb. 27. Major R. M. Jones 
is in charge of construction, which 
includes the following projects: Al- 
brook field, warehouse, hangars and 
machine shop; Wheeler field, hangar, 
warehouse, machine and assembly 
shop; Mitchell field, hangars, machine 
shop, assembly shop; Maxwell field, 
machine and assembly shops and 
warehouse; Langley field, hangars; 
Selfridge field, hangars, machine shop, 
assembly shop and warehouse; Back- 
dale field, hangars, warehouse and 
assembly shop; Fairfield air depot, 
hangar; Leavenworth, hangar; France 
field, hangars and warehouse; Bow- 
man field, hangars; Marshall field, 
hangar; Post field, hangar. 


IRONTON — Continental Stove 
Corp., L. K. Cooper, Ironton, presi- 
dent, will construct a new unit at its 
local plant, to house a brass, copper 
and chromium plating plant. 


NORWALK — Bixler Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of stationary dining 
cars, has taken over the property of 
the A. B. Chase Emerson Corp. here, 
including the local piano manufac- 
turing plant and a site of three acres, 
and will use the newly acquired plant 
for expanded operations. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE — Reese Stove Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with 500 
no par shares by S. A. Reese, to 
manufacture and sell stoves, ranges 
and household appliances. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Kaufman Mfg. 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
100 no par shares by Harry, Jacob 
and Lester Kaufman, to manufacture 
iron, steel, lead and aluminum prod- 
ucts. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Detroit Metallic Casket 
Co., Gratiot avenue, has awarded con- 
tract to the Campbell Construction 
Co., 6132 Michigan avenue, for alter- 
ations and additions. 


DETROIT—Metal Tube Products 
Co., 210 C.P.A. building, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 and 10,000 
no par shares by James C. Richards, 
2957 Ashland avenue, to manufacture 
and deal in tubular and metal parts 
for automobiles. 

DETROIT—Aero Coal Burner Inc. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by Clarence B. Keemer, 854 
Michigan Theatre building, to manu- 
facture and sell fuel burners. 


DETROIT—Board of education, C. A. 
Gadd business manager, 1354 Broad- 
way, will let contract soon for a school 
at Main street and Davison avenue, to 
include power house, boilers and coal 
handling equipment. Bonnah & Chaffee, 
300 Merchants building, are architects. 


GRAND RAPIDS—E. O. Bulman 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of wire spe- 
cialties, has purchased property ad- 
joining its present holdings, for erec- 
tion of a plant addition. 





GRAND RAPIDS—Cox-James Co., 
41 Coldbrook street, has been incor- 
porated with $150,000 capital by H. F. 
Cox to manufacture and deal in sheet 
metal and sheet metal products. 


MT. MORRIS —Northern Aircraft 
Corp., Bay City, Mich., has secured a 
site for an airport near here and will 
erect a hangar for the accommodation 
of 14 planes. 


Illinois 


AURORA — Barber-Greene Co., 
manufacturer of conveying machin- 
ery, has plans for a plant addition of 
about 75,000 square feet, practically 
doubling plant size. 

MASCOUTAH — Chamber of com- 
merce and local business interests have 
arranged financial backing for the loca- 
tion of a plant here for the National 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Steel Specialty Co., manufacturer of 
furniture. 


MAYWOOD — Ability Pattern 
Works, 425 South Fifteenth avenue, 
has been incorporated by Elmer aA. 
Lundgren, to deal in patterns and to 
do general machine work. 


PEORIA—Beacon Mfg. Co. is es- 
tablishing operations for the manu- 
facture of gasoline pumps, _ street 
signs and metal specialties in the for- 
mer Swords-McDougal plant on Fay- 
ette street. Company is moving 
equipment from its Napoleon, O., De- 
eatur and Galesburg, Ill. plants. Dr. 
Sumner M. Miller, Peoria, is presi- 
dent. 


ROCK ISLAND—City, C. Thomp- 
son mayor, city hall, is adding equip- 
ment to its river rail terminal, in- 
cluding a locomotive crane with ca- 
pacity of five to 15 tons. Estimated 
cost, $14,000. 


Southern States 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—J. A. Kelly 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$250,000 capital by American Guar- 
anty & Trust Co., 1600 Delaware ave- 
nue, to deal in dish washing machines, 
household machinery and labor sav- 
ing devices. 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy department, 
will receive bids March 3, for de- 
livery to various ports of call, for 12 
generators and accessories, on sched- 
ule 5087. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - Ameri- 
can Coolair Corp., 3604 Mayflower 
street, is a new firm here, operating 
a foundry for brass, aluminum and 
cast iron products and for the manu- 
facture of fans. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids 
Feb. 24, for delivery to the naval air 
station here, on schedule 5109 for one 
motor-driven tool room lathe and on 
schedule 5110 for one universal mill- 
ing machine. 


NEW ORLEANS—Tulane — univer- 
sity plans to erect a hydraulic labor- 
atory at a cost of about $13,000. Plans 
are being prepared by Prof. William 
BR. Gregory. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—H. C. Dunn, 
box 1494, is inquiring for air com- 
pressors, air tanks and motors. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Greenville 
Spindle & Flyer Co. may establish a 
larger plant for the manufacture and 
repair of textile machinery. 


AMHERST, VA.—Southern Mineral 
Co., subsidiary of Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York, has award- 
ed contract for a plant addition. Ap- 
proximate cost, $40,000. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—Swanson Air- 
craft Co. Inc., S. Swanson president, 
is in the market for bandsaw, drills, 
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grinder, lathe, nibbling machine and 
portable sander. Company is estab- 
lishing a monoplane manufacturing 
plant at Poythress and Randolph 
streets. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids March 
3 on schedule 5086 for two motor gen- 
erator sets, for the navy yard here. 


Missouri 
KANSAS CITY—Mathews Machine 
Works Inc. has been incorporated 


with $25,000 capital by Hugh Math- 
ews, 433 West Fifth street. 


KANSAS CITY—Cross-Foster Air- 
craft Co. has been incorporated by 
Walter M. Cross, 700 Baltimore street, 
to manufacture, deal in and operate 
aircraft. 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Fourteenth and Grand 
avenues, proposes erection of a sub- 
station at a cost of approximately 
$75,000. 


KANSAS CITY—David Stout & 
Sons Inc. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Minor W. Stout, 
5324 Euclid street, to manufacture 
machine parts. 

KANSAS CITY—Keystone Mfg. Co., 
A. W. Johnson manager, 513 Hall 
building, advises that the company 
will not be ready for figures on manu- 
facturing equipment for about 90 
days. An oil and gasoline register 
for automobiles is to be manufac- 
tured. (Noted Feb. 5.) 


Arkansas 


BLYTHEVILLE Arkansas- Mis- 
souri Power Co. plans a hydroelectric 
plant on the Spring river, to cost over 
$300,000. 

LITTLE ROCK—Capital Steel Co. 
has been incorporated by Victor E. 
Anderson, 803 West Twenty-first 
street, North Little Rock. 


Texas 


SAN ANTONIO Purchasing and 
contracting officer, quartermasters de- 
partment, will receive bids Feb. 24 
for a truck and bus lift and a com- 
bination brake drilling and riveting 
machine. 


Wisconsin 


SPARTA—Monroe County board of 
commissioners has appropriated $20,- 
000 for an addition to the machine 
storage and service building and for 
additional tooling. George F. Goff is 
highway commissioner. 

STOUGHTON—Highway Trailer 
Coe, manufacturer of automobile 
trailers, Edgerton, Wis., is negotiating 
with the local city council for lease 
or purchase of a foundry owned by 
the city. Proposed plans are for the 
expansion of the unit for the produc- 


tion of castings, expenditures amount- 
ing to $25,000 to $30,000. J. W. Men- 
hall is president of the Highway com- 
pany. 


lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS—Municipal air- 
port commission advises through James 
R. Leverett, secretary, that the 60 x 80- 
foot hangar unit for the Council Bluffs 
Airways Co. is now completed and that 
the owner expects to put in a complete 
repair shop for motors and planes, (Not- 
ed Jan. 29.) 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY — Liberty Aircraft 
Co., Fairfax airport, has been organ- 
ized by R. E. Smith to manufacture 
aircraft. 


Arizona 


LOWELL—Lucy Bell Mining Co., 
care of F. Jones, manager, proposes 
erection of a 25-ton ball mill com- 
pressor, light plant and other struc- 
tures 


Pacific Coast 


ELK GROVE, CALIF.—Batey Bros. 
will erect a 50 x 70-foot machine 
shop. Contract has been awarded. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Rail- 
way Corp., Los Angeles Railway build- 
ing, has plans for a power substation. 
Estimated cost, $45,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Benedict & Co. 
Ltd., care of W. P. McNeil Co., 4814 
Loma Vista avenue, was awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a $300,000 
plant for the manufacture of refriger- 
ation equipment. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. — Pacific Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co. Ltd. has been in- 
corporated with $75,000 capital by 
R. C. Hoyt and L. H. Pfaffenberger. 
Company will establish a plant at 4321 
East Tenth street. 


RICHMOND, CALIF. — Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway advises 
through M. C. Blanchard, chief engi- 
neer, Los Angeles, that contract for 
construction of a shop here has been 
let to Villadsen Bros., San Francisco. 
Unit will be 40 x 62 feet, to be used 
for blacksmith, pipe and tin shop. 
Equipment will be ordered by che 
mechanical department, H. S. Wall 
mechanical superintendent, Los An- 
geles. (Noted Jan. 29.) 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids 
March 3, for delivery to the naval air 
station here, on schedule 5104 for 
one motor-driven screw machine; on 
schedule 5105 for one steel squaring 
shear machine; on schedule 5106 for 
one filing machine; on schedule 5108 
for one nibbling type metal cutter. 


PORTLAND, OREG Oregon 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Brass Works, recently noted as plan- 
ning to transfer operations, is having 
a new plant unit built at a cost of 
about $35,000. Structure will be 100 
x 150 feet. Wegman & Son have the 
contract. 


PORT ANGELES, WASH. — An- 
geles Foundry Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital by Lewis 
& Church, attorneys. 


SEATTLE State department of 
highways, Olympia, Wash., has let 
contract for a shop building and 
office, to be erected at Spokane street 
and Sixth avenue south. 





SPOKANE, WASH.—Union Iron 
Works, J. M. Fitzpatrick manager, 
plans plant extensions, to include in- 
stallation of new equipment. 


Dominion of Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Northwestern 
Power Co. is considering erection of 
a substation on Harrow street. Equip- 
ment will be purchased. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—John Peebles, 
mayor, city hall, will receive bids 
March 5 for supply and installation of 
four waterworks pumps and two wash 
water pumps. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Hydro Electric 
System, 12 King street east, will 
build a substation at a cost of about 


$25,000. Equipment to cost $125,000 
EXCITER SETS — Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a leaflet, No. 20477, cov- 
ering its dual-drive exciter sets from 25 
to 500-kilowatt capacities. It covers 
construction of the motor, turbine and 
generator and describes operation of the 
unit. 


SCREW PRODUCTS—Union Screw 
& Mfg. Co., 207 South Main street, Pitts- 
burgh, has issued a catalog with list 
prices on cap and set screws, nuts, 
studs, and other products. It also con- 
tains tables of standard thread sizes, 
weights of steel and brass bars, net 
discounts and other data. 





COMPRESSOR CONTROL—Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, 
Pa., presents in a bulletin a description 
of its dual control for air compressors. 
This is designed to regulate operation 
of the compressor to deliver a maximum 
or minimum quantity of air to balance 
demand at a given moment and eli- 
minate idle operation when the load is 
light or interrupted. 


LUBRICATION—Proper _ lubrication 
procedure for diesel engines is covered 
in the current issue of the monthly 
publication of the Texas Co., New York, 
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will be purchased. E. J. Sifton is 


engineer. 


KITCHENER, ONT. — Pollock- 
Welker Mfg. Co., Victoria _ street, 
manufacturer of motors, is reported to 
be considering erection of a plant ad- 
dition for the manufacture of airplane 
parts. 


LINDSAY, ONT.—City, W. E. 
Stewart mayor, William street north, 
will purchase two electric pumps. 
Oliver Smith is engineer. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Plant and offices of 
Ottawa Sheet Metal Works and W. G. 
Edge Ltd., plumbing shop, recently were 
damaged by fire. Combined loss is es- 
timated at $40,000. 


PORT ELGIN, ONT.—City council 
is considering purchase of power 
plant equipment to cost $17,000. J. J. 
Chapman is clerk. 


TORONTO, ONT. — Toronto Brass 
Machine & Foundry Co., 74 Market 
street, is having plans prepared by 
J. A. Thatcher, architect, 37 Cowan 
avenue, for its new 1-story plant on 
Leslie street near Eastern avenue. 
Structure will be 40 x 100 feet. Equip- 
ment will be purchased after con- 
struction bids have been ealled. 
(Noted Jan. 29.) 


TORONTO, ONT.—B. McDonald & 
Sons Ltd., whose incorporation re- 
cently was noted, advises that Ber- 
nald McDonald is president, Kenneth 
B. McDonald general manager, and 


James P. Manley, 302 Northern On- 


tario building, is treasurer. Company 
engages in setting, fabricating and 
bending reinforced _ steel. (Noted 


Feb. 5.) 


TORONTO, ONT.—Anaconda Ameri- 
can Brass Ltd., Eighth street, is call- 
ing for bids for a 1-story tube mill 
addition. Estimated cost, $500,000. 
Unit is located at the New Toronto, 
Ont. site near here. 


WESTPORT, ONT. — Municipal 
council will build a power plant and 
is enquiring for equipment to cost 
about $15,000. W. S. Ripley is clerk. 


BUCKINGHAM, QUE. — Provincial 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, To- 
ronto, Ont., will secure 125,000-horse- 
power electric supply through Mac- 
Laren Quebec Power Co. Company will 
develop immediately a _  130,000-horse- 
power project at Masson falls on the 
Lievre river near here. First delivery 
of power will not take place until July, 
1933. 

DES RIVIERES, QUE.—Municipal 
council proposes to install a water- 
works plant, equipment to be pur- 
chased soon. J. T. Jacob, St. Stanislas 
de Champlain, Que., is secretary- 
treasurer. 

ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—Technical 
school commission, city hall, is closing 
bids for the construction of a 3-story 
technical school at Laframboise street. 
Cost is estimated at $175,000. G. R. 
ticher, Bank of Commerce building, 
is architect. 


Trade Publications 


devoted to lubrication problems. It dis- 
cusses the influence of construction on 
choice of lubricants, essential charac- 
teristics, lubrication systems, effect of 
temperature on oil film, oxidizing influ- 
ences and other factors. 


VALVES—Duriron Co. Inc., Dayton, 
O., illustrates in a folder its new line 
of alloy steel valves designed for high 
pressure and high temperature and the 
transmission of corrosive liquids and 
gases. Illustrations, diagrams and ta- 
bles of dimensions cover all points in 
construction and operation. Split flange 
pipe fittings are also described and il- 
lustrated. 

PNEUMATIC PRODUCTS—Carl A. 
Norgren Co., Denver, division of the 
Commercial Instrument Corp., has _ is- 
sued catalog No. 100 covering various 
devices for use in connection with pneu- 


matic lines, including regulating and 
reducing valves) diaphragm relief 


valves, strainers, water pressure gov- 
ernors, air line lubricators, sight feed 
vertical lubricators, blow valves, cou- 
plings, clamps and accessories. 
WELDING CHART—Williams & Co. 
Inc., Cleveland, electric and acetylene 
welding supplies, is distributing the 
fourth edition of its welding chart. This 


presents in compact form a ready ref- 
erence to the wide variety of welding 
wire, printed on a waterproof paper, 
suitable for wall display in the shop. 
Much information of value to the weld- 
er is presented in a readily available 
form. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Gener- 
al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
issued several bulletins on its products, 
as follows: Automatic tank and pipe 
welder; totally-enclosed fancooled in- 
duction motors; outdoor switch houses; 
steel-panel switchboards; small syn- 
chronous condensers; brazing equip- 
ment; thermostats; manually operated 
field switches; relays; rectangular 
switchboard instruments; station oil cir- 
cuit breakers. 


FIRE BRICK—A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., has issued a 
booklet on a new type of brick it has 
recently put on the market, specially 
designed to resist spalling in industrial 
furnace use. xraphs show rigid tests 
for spalling and halftones show condi- 
tion of brick after tests, compared with 
other brick. Other characteristics are 
described and much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of refractories is 
given. 
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